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Paint Talks Ne: W—Advantages of Fall Painting 


The fall of the year offers several advantages as 


a painting time: First, and 


most important, surfaces are almost sure to be dry; there is no frost or inner 
moisture to work out after the paint is applied. ‘There are no flies or gnats 


about to stick in the and mar the finished 


Paint applied in the means protection against the 
penetrating winter storms; it means less likelihood of 
finding rotted joints and opened fissures in the spring. 


Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil (tinted as desi 


give a reliable winter coat to a building—an armor subject 
against the hardest attacks of the weather. White Lead of pasting which we 
and Linseed Oil paint does not ayer be and scale off. No.7 
It stays on until gradually worn off—leaving an excel- iin inclodles: 


lent surface for repainting. 


The Dutch Boy Painter Trade-Mark is Your Guarantee 


Buy of your local dealer if possible. 
If he hasn't it—do not accept some- dor Spoiications of 
thing else—write our nearest office. painting. 


Read about our Howseowner's Palating Outfit 2a~ for detecting 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY bay ey § eo 


An efice in cach of the following cities. 


Boston Buffalo Cincinnatl Chicago Cleveland any reader who asks for 


St. Louis (John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsbungh) 





surface; there is less dust. 
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for using it. 


2 
Free on request to 


Hovuse-owners’ Paint- 
ing Outfit No. 7 

















A Real Necessity About Poultry Yards and 





INEXPENSIVE, EFFICIENT, UNIFORM. 


KRESO DI 


P N° 1 





Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas; Destroys Disease Germs; Cleanses, Purifies, Deodorizes. 


Just as useful about Horses, Cattle, . Swine, Dogs, Goats, Etc. Get our Free Booklets 


giving directions 4 treatment of Commen D: 


of Domestic Animais. 


sk your Druggist for KRESO DIP No. 1. 


PARKE, DAVIS 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INGUSTRY, 


& co, 


DETROIT, MICH. 





DRAINED LAND 1S WORE PRODUCTIVE f:=:"xaxc 








i “We e also make 
fecrae boe mneuty Crary requirement. Walk Tile, ete. Write 
what you want at s0mn a. ba! MOK to. 70 Third Ave., nea Be 








Always: Mention this Journal 


In writing to our advertisers. You will 
get a very quick reply if you do. 
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The opening week in September 
finds the onion harvest’ well under 
way in New York, Indiana, Michigan 
Ohio and the Connecticut valley. Itis 
too early to treat exhaustively the 
crop as to condition and quality. But 
this much can be said, the crop is 
running quite uneven. Advices direct 
from American ~Agriculturist corre- 
spondents in main producing sections 
touch upon healthy conditions of the 
onions, which are fairly good in size, 
and sound. Such reports as have 
reached us from the harvest fields of 
New York indicate fair rate of yield 
and size of bulb. But in Ohio and 
Indiana, tremendously important’ on- 
ion producing sections, the crop is 
far below what was at one. time 
hoped. 

As noted fn these columns during 
the growing season, the weather con- 
ditions were trying and the final sum- 
ming up shows that while there afe a 
good many onions-.of really fine qual- 
ity, the bulbs as a whole are running 
smaller than usual, and this will cut 
short the bulk available for winter 
storage. 

As to prices, the season is not 
opening in a manner satisfactory to 
growers. Some good prices were paid 
for initial shipments, but within the 
last few days, middlemen and specu- 
lators have reduced their bids and 
the market is dull, with buyers and 
sellers apart. Of course, it is full 
early and market conditions have not 
yet become fully adjusted. Mean- 
while, many growers who have long 
made @ specialty of this crop are in- 
different about selling at the present, 
preferring to hold for a time, Our 
final report of the onion crop will ap- 
pear soon. 


Direct Testimony from Growers 


Onions have been movi for a 
week or ten days, starting at 56c, and 
are now 45c. Crop is small to fair 
size, acreage -about normal.—[W. S. 
B., Painesville, O. 

Onions very poor; small and do not 
cure right. Yield 300 to 350 bushels 
to the acre. Bid price 90 to.95c p 
100.—[H. A. S., Portage County, O. 

Light crop of onions. I have 20 
acres, two-thirds crop marketed. Buy- 
ers offer 45@50c. Good crop of on- 
ion seed.—[E. R. T.., Plainsvilfé, O. 

Onion situation not encouraging. 
Crop short; damage by wind, rain, 
maggots, blight, smut. Price 45c p 
60 ibs.—[J. H. C., Perry, O. 

Cc Trop damaged by blight. Not over 
one-third of a crop. Harvest well pe- 
gun.—{H. 8S. H., Chélisea, Mich. 

Crop 25% less than last year. Price 
40c p bu, size medium, quality good. 
(iF. G., Kimmell, Ind. 

Situation favorable. Crop will be 
harvested in about a week. No signs 
of rot. Size and color good. One- 
fourth of crop yellow, balance red 
globes and white. Reds $1 p bbl, net. 
Only a few buyers.—[E. D. H., Fior- 
ida, N Y¥. 

Majority of onions are of good qual- 
ity but smaller than usual. We will 
have a short crop, probably 30% less, 
regardless of increased acreage. 
Prices run from 35@40c p bu. Grow- 
ers holding for better prices.—[M. W., 
Noble County, Ind. 

Onions much’ smaller than last year 
and off color, especially reds. Cold 
storage stocks scarce Most of the 
stock will be solid and will keep 
well. Some are selling at 40@50c, but 


not much stock moving yet. In Smith | 


township, Whitley county, there will 


be 70,000 to 80,000 bushels this year.— | 


[J. M. L., Columbia City, Ind. 

Crop looks good.- Onions medium 
in size. No prices made, but prospects 
are about the same as last year.—[V. 
C., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


General Promise in the East 


The onion.crop is looking well, but 
is later than last year. The green on- 
ions that Were shipped were sold for 
about 50c. The middlemen have not 
set a price yet, and the grower has 
to sell at the price set by the middle- 
men.—[T. L. C., Sunderland, Mass. 

There is a good crop of onions; but 
are a little later than last year. Be- 
gan harvest ist of Sept. There are 
no buyers and no prices yet.—[C. S. 
P., Northampton, Mass. 

At New York, L I and N J onions 
$1.75@2.25 p bbl, old yellow 1@1.25 
p 100-Ib bag, Orange Co white 2@3. 
Chicage quotes home-grown yellow 
ry red in 65 to 70-Ib. sacks at 75 

c. 




















CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION 


COME 


Our NEW 
And Enlarged 


CEMENT BOOK 


Free to Every Farmer 


This new, enlarged, and complete- 
ly illustrated book, just issued in a 
new edition by The Atlas Portland 
Cement Company, tells how you can 
use concrete to the best advantage 
in all your construction work ; how 
boi can save money, yet have bet- 

a men and more permanent 


aussi Construction About 
the Home and On the Farm” 


is now used as an instruction book 
in many of the leading Agricultural 
Colleges. It. contains hundreds of 
pictures (actual photographs) of 
buildings that farmers and others 
have built without the aid of skilled 
labor. It is an improvement over 
all previous issues, as it describes 
and illustrates all the new ways of 
using concrete. 


ATLAS 


Portland Cement 
Makes the Best Concrete 


As it mever varies in color, fine- 

ness, hardness, or strength, and is 

ae from the genuine raw 
materials. 

The U. 8S. Government ordered 
4,500,000 barrels of ATLAS for the 
Panama Canal. You get the same 
cement the Government gets, as 
there is only one quality of ATLAS 
manufactured—the best that can be 
made and the same for everybody. 

Send for the book now, and get 
the benefit of many new ideas for 





this year’s building work. 
Ask your dealer for ATLAS. If 
he cannot supply you, write to 
The ATLAS Portland CEMENT Ce. 
Dept. 28 30 Broad St, New York 
Daily output over 40,000 barrels— 
the largest in the worid. 4 
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Ohio’s Greatest State Fair 


Eclipses All Previous Records-~Exhibits Extended Out of Buildings Into Crowded Tents--Fine Array of Live 
Stock--Excellent Display of Farm, Orchard and Garden Products---Farm Machinery Demonstrations—- 
Educational Display a Prominent Feature--By Charles W. Burkett and Harry E. Allen 


» DUCATIONAL in the highest and 
finest sense, the 59th Ohio state 
fair and exposition, which was 
held last week, went into his- 
tory eclipsing all former efforts. 
From start to finish the weather 
was with the fair. Indeed, it 

never hot nor yet cold, but just 





was ideal, 
brisk enough to be exhilarating and stimu- 


Certainly no weather conditions 
detracted the slightest from the real joy of 
the delightful occasion of meeting old friends, 
of gazing with wonder at the magnificent 
specimens of domestic animal life, of studying 
the new things of art and agricultural man- 
ufacturing, and of reviewing the products 
of the garden, greenhouse, home and farm. 
One fact was noticed by all, the people 
came. not for amusement only; they came 
to study, to learn, to discover new things 
and to get on to new ideas and wrinkles. 
As a rule, the largest throngs were to be 
seen about the live stock pens, the educa- 
tional exhibits and the machinery demon- 
strations. The tuberculous lung of a cow 
attracted more attention than any side show 
on amusement avenue. The aniline dyes and 
other impurities and deleterious substances 





that have been found in foodstuffs aroused 
more curiosity and interest than the acrobatic 
feats of trained performers, and the exhibits 
of the Ohio experiment station and agricul- 
tural college drew more anxious learners than 
the racers on the track. All of which indi- 
cates how educational the enterprise was. 


Some Notable Innovations 


american Agriculturist has. always held 
the Ohio state fair as a model, because it 
has in all recent years been so clean and 
uplifting. We are glad to see this idea pre- 
vail under the new administration; more 
than this, we are happy to record that many 
new features have been added that increase 
the attractiveness and value of this gigantic 
fair enterprise. The night openings have 
been quite generally approved, thousands of 
people being entertained and kept busy by 
the continuous round of good things. While 
the lighting arrangements have been tempo- 
rary they have served their purpose. If this 
plan is followed in the future, however, per- 
manent lighting facilities will be necessary. 

The woman’s building attracted favorable 
attention and is one of the best constructed 
and most satisfactory - buildings on the 


grounds. As mentioned last week, this is 
the leading addition to the permanent fea- 
tures of the state fair plant. 

Some unfavorable criticism was directed 
during the fair against the side shows, 
admitted for the first time this year. While 
every show was high grade, as such fairs go, 
the feeling prevails that these features are 
not necessary in the successful administration 
of the state fair. With this year’s experience 
at hand, these shows will likely not be con- 
tinued in the future. The appearance of 
some whiskey and beer advertisements in 
the official catalog is to be deplored, but as 
they got in by mistake no one is.to be crit- 
icised. We hope extreme care will be 
exercised that such may not appear in future 
publications of this nature. 

Everyone was pleased with the condition 
of the roads and grounds. The oil prepara- 
tion added to the driveways was a great 
success, keeping the accumulation of dust 
down to the lowest possible point: In all 


“respects the fair officials are to be congratu- 


lated governing the character of the exhibits, 

the amusements and the handling of the 

crowds. The dining and lunch facilities as 
[To Page 214.] 
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OTTAWA COUNTY MAKES FINE DISPLAY AT OHIO STATE FAIR 


This Ohio county nee given —— —- to ill displays at the great Columbus fair, as shown in accompanying photograph 
taken at Orchard. products always make a good showing at this fair, 2-3-4-5 


last year’s exhi 
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SILO FILLING POINTERS 
_ H. E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N. ¥ 

Filling silos has been sco carefully studied 
that but little can be said which has not been 
repeated over and over again. It is rather 
for those who are going through with the 
operation for the first time that information 
will be valuable.- There are a good many 
things that always unexpectedly happen; it 
is the man who anticipates beforehand and 
prepares for it that is usually called lucky. 
I know of no branch of farm work in which 
greater loss can come within a given time 
than to have breakage occur during silo fill- 
ing, when a dozen men are at work, and so 
the -parts of the machine that are likely.to 
break should always be kept in duplicate. 
This may save many times the cost of the 
parts in a single instance. Then everything 
should be made ready. If steam is used, 
coal should be on the spot; if gasoline, the 
gasoline should be ready. Silo doors should 
be carefully examined, so that everything can 
be quickly put in-place, and delays which 
are bound to come with the best organiza- 
tion will be reduced to a minimum. 

‘Personally, I much prefer the blower type 
of silage elevator. It is clean, neat and when 
the pipe is once directed, offers the least 
possible difficulty. Of course it requires more 
power to elevate a given quantity of silage 
in a second than it would take in a minute, 
but it has many advantages over the old type 
carrier, which in a windy day, if the corn is 
dry, as it usually will be when the winds 
blow, offers a direct menace. 

Advantage of Slight Drying 

I would like to emphasize cutting the corn 
from one to three or four days ahead of haul- 
ing to the silo, unless the corn is ripe and 
the season dry; its water condition can be 
reduced somewhat and not injure its feeding 
valué, but even very much improve its phys- 
ical condition. Especially is this true in the 
more northern latitudes where many make 
an effort to grow types of corn that will not 
mature in their locality. I think I was one of 
the first to-advocate the sun drying of silage 
a good many years ago, when it was ridiculed, 
but very many now realize its advantage and 
avail themselves. Of course, the judgment 
of the farmer must guide him in this respect. 
It.is worth the while in saving of labor; the 
bundles are very much lighter and men like 
to handle them. 

Much discussion usually arises in regard 
to the low truck wagon or the rack set up 
somewhat higher.’ Personally, I like a me- 
dium high bottom, because the corn should 
be loaded upon the rear end of the wagon 
first, piling it up as high as necessary, and 
gradually approaching the front;. this gives 
the teamster a chance to drive his horses 
and be close to thenr at all times. This 
means that the most of the corn is raised 
the same hight by the man on the ground, 
and so long as he has to lift it he does not 
mind raising it all to a medium hight alike. 
When the driver comes to the cutter” plat- 
form, if he has to lift it high to the platform, 
he becomes wearied and reduces the time 
of cutting each load very materially. The 
corn must be raised from the ground to 
the cutter box, no way of getting around it; 
if the wagon is low, there has been little 
saving in the field and tremendously more 
labor on.the part of the man who throws 
off the bundles. The size of the bundles 
wif be determined by the size of the cut- 
ting box and the power. I like to have 
bundles small enough to move through easily, 
always lapping the butts and the tops. 

The greater proportion of corn in the 
east is 8 to 10 feet high, and that is about 
the Jimit of stalk growth for maturity. A 
two-tined fork is the most sultable tool for 
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POPULAR FORAGE CROPS | 


loading the corn on the wagon. The power 
may be in steam or gasoline; gasoline is 
fast coming into popular use, because of less 
risk from fire. 


Importance of Packing 

We still thresh over the old question rel- 
ative to the work inside of the silo. It is 
strange that so wide a difference of opinion 
should still exist. One man would tread it, 
another’ would not; one man would tread the 
sides and not the middle. If we would stop 
and reckon with the situation, I think we 
would all have a main point of view, namely, 
if it is possible evenly to distribute all parts 
of the stalk, the lighter and the heavier, in 
the silo, where we have a depth of 25 or 
more feet, it would be unnecessary to tread 
the silage at all; that is, if every part were 
just like ‘every other part in the volume and 
weight of the corn no one would need to 
enter the silo. Equal weight would follow 
over every part, hence equal pressure and 
equal air elimination, and what more do we 
want. 

In the shallow silo, treading will cause more 
intense heating and therefore greater solidity, 
which means less air remaining in the silo. 
Such a condition is purely academic; no one 
could fill a silo carefully without going into 
it. Should we not, therefore, so long as it 
is a necessity, see to it that uniform distribu- 
tion and a uniform treading is insured all 
over the surface of the silo. That is, do 
not tread the outer edges of the corn con- 
tinually and let the inside of the silo pass, 
This will usually mean that the outside has 
had more corn of the same depth, does not 
settle so much, and when the settling takes 
place there is a tendency to settle toward the 
center, taking the sharp pressure away from 
the outside. This permits air to be intro- 
duced and mold to follow. 

One of the most important things to receive 
attention is daily treading of the silo after 
fillmg is complete. The top becomes dry 
and hence loses weight and does not settle 
rapidly enough to prevent a considerable 
quantity spoiling. If each da¥ a few moments 
are spent treading the surface as fast as it 
settles down, a thin crust of rotten corn will 
form, thoroughly sealing the silage below. 
Of. course, some sort of top covering will 
preserve the whole of it, but I-doubt if there 
is any covering half so cheap as the corn 
itself. Anything else must be wet to serve 
the purpose and one will soon expend more 
money and time than the saving is worth. 


, Profitable Pluams—I have been fthaking a 
specialty of Burbank plums, principally be- 
cause we seem to be in a locality where’ this 
variety does exceptionally. well. From .all 
we can learn through the agricultural press 
and by coming in touch with fruit growers 
from various sections, north and south, we 
think there are few places where plums pro- 
duce good crops of fine quality and color. 
We use close pruning and thinning, so that 
no two varieties touch. Then we pack in 
fancy packages, which makes a very attractive 
fruit that takes the eye and pleases the 
palate. We set trees on the most uneven 
land we have on the west bank of Cayuga 
lake, where they need only occasional cultiva- 
tion after the third year. They are kept in 
sod and are long-lived. Most varieties are 
productive but have not proved profitable. 
Burbank, Reine Claude and Damson are our 
specialities in. plums.—[{T. H. King, Seneca 
County, N Y. 


A Good Legume—tThe cowpea is the best 
legume for the entire. cotton belt and can 
be profitably grown much farther north. It 
is especially suitable for combined hay and 
seed production, or for hay alone. 








MISTAKES IN GROWING ALFALFA 
D. C. DEAN, MICHIGAN 


Not long since I passed by a field that I 
thought looked like alfalfa, but later on I 
saw. alsike blossoms,.and concluded [ -was 
mistaken. ‘Last week I again passed the field 
and as my curiosity was: aroused to know if, 
after raising alfalfa for 11 years, I did not 
know it when I saw it growing, I got out of 
the buggy and made a closer examination 
to see if my eyesight was failing. Imagine 
my surprise to find the sowing was of alsike 
and alfalfa combined. 

Now what would you think of that? The 
second crop of alfalfa was in full bloom and 
should have been cut the previous week, but 
the alsike was not ready. Evidently this was 
an experiment, and by a man who did not 
understand the needs of either. The alsike 
loves yndrained land, as wet feet seem to be 
the best for it, while the alfalfa was turning 
yellow and crying out against the wet soil. 
This reminded me of the man who wants to 
cross the pure-bred Jersey with something 
else, and thereby get a mongrel worth noth- 
ing to himself nor the world at large. The- 
people of the Jersey isles experimented for 
600 years to bring this breed to its present 
perfection, and now some fool farmer, with- 
out any experience, wants to undo the work 
of all those years. 

Just so with the raising of alfalfa. Its 
wonderful productivity as a forage plant ts 
well known, yet some oné wants to get a 
little more from it without reasoning the 
matter out. Alfalfa wants a good, well- 
drained place to grow, and will send its roots 
down to all the water it wants, without any 
of nature’s assistance. Then another wants 
to try planting in August or September, and 
in this section, at least, they will waste their 
seed, as the dampness as well as the con- 
stant freezing and thawing in the winter will 
kill the short roots and tender crown before 
they have become well established. 

Seeding and Cutting Alfalfa 

Having experimented for 11 years with 
alfalfa, and considering it the only hay for 
dairy cows, feel I am able to give a little 
of my experience for the benefit of those who 
want to raise it in this section. A number 
of farm papers advise putting it in during 
July and August, but in this section I have 
found it not advisable. This year I put in a 
field April 6, and have so far cut two crops 
from this seeding: and will cut another the 
last of August. We had very cold weather 
in April, both snow and freezing after the 
alfalfa had come up, yet it withsteod it all 
and the weeds did not~get the start that is 
usually the case when planted later. Alfalfa 
needs moisture to get a good start, and cold 
weather seems to be no hindrance, if the 
seed is good and the seedbed properly pre- 
pared. From seven acres I have so far lrar- 
vested 35 large loads of hay, and will yet 
make the third cutting. 

Do not plant with a nurse crop, but use 
not less than 30 pounds of seed to the acre. 
This may seem a good deal of seed, but I find 
the stalk is finer and the cows eat it all up, 
while if a smaller amount is used, the stalk 
is woody and they refuse to eat it. If one 
is bound to experiment with alfalfa, let him 
use a little common sense, and plant with it 
some grass or cereal that will mature with 
it, so the alfalfa can be cut when it begins 
to.come into blossom. If not cut at this time 
the next cutting will not do as well, and the 
alfalfa will turn yellow and. die. 

The best way of all is never to plant a 
nurse crop with it, for the reason that the 
small plants will be shaded, and damp, which 
is not well for alfalfa. It needs plenty of air 
and sunshine, with good showers, but not a 
damp, undrained soil. 
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See Success in Halladay Tobacco 


New Strain of Cigar Leaf Is Ideal--So Say Breeders and Growers--Has Best Characteristics of Havana 
and Sumatra---Manufacturers’ Verdict Awaited to Settle Status of Halladay Tobacco 
in the Farming Business—By Rice G. Garland 


Plant wizards are so scarce that any per- 
son who ventures to announce the origin, 
discovery or development of anything won- 
derful in plant life is open to suspicion. This 
suspicion with which agricultural prodigies 
are viewed has probably prevented those 
most interested. giving the consideration due 
the Halladay tobacco plant, which is now 
entering upon its second year as a commer- 
breeder, John B. Stewart, government tobacco 
expert of the department of agriculture, who 
is stationed at Tariffville, Ct. 

One case of this tobacco grown on the farm 
of F. M. Arnold, near Lake Congamond, and 
several bales of the 1908 crop grown by Ed- 
mund Halladay of Suffield, Ct, are available 
for the manufacturers. The tobacco is named 
in honor of Mr Halladay, who is deserving 
of much credit for his assistance in the de- 
velopment of the new strain. It is the verdict 
of the manufacturers that is now awaited 
to firmly establish the Halladay strain of 
Havana tobacco on a commercial basis. 

Chosen from the start to outshine other 
strains, the plant has met the tests of the 
grower and the botanist. It remains to be 


acteristics were concerned. But before 
entering upon an explanation of the advan- 
tages which the Halladay strain of tobacco 
has over ordinary Havana, the story of its 
origin should be of interest to farmers 
everywhere. 
Discovery of First Plant 

It was in the summer~of 1906 that Mr 
Stewart, then in charge 6f the New England 
demonstration breeding experiments for the 
United States department of agriculture, had 
his attention called by Mr Halladay, on whose 
farm the department was conducting an ex- 
periment, to one of the many peculiar plants 
whose presence was due to the breaking up, 
-in the third generation, of a cross between 
Havana and Sumatra tobacco. The seed of 
this particular plant, along with that of many 
others, was self-pollinated and carefully 
guarded. The leaves, which are the fruit of 
the tobacco plant, were carefully saved and 
marked so they could be associated with the 
seed that produced them, if further propa- 
gation of the strain should be deemed 
advisable. 

The feature which made this plant unique 
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HAVANA AND HALLADAY SEED TOBACCO LEAVES COMPARED 


In this photographic reproduction are shown characteristic leaves of tobacco plants 
grown on the farm of F. M. Arnold. The Havana leaf on the left was picked from a 


plant bearing 17 leaves. 
27 leaves. 


seen whether the manufacturer will give it 
his: indorsement. Recently an inspection of 
the Halladay tobacco planted this spring on 
Mr Arnold's farm, and grown under the direc- 
tion of the government expert, was made by 
a party of representative Connecticut valley 
tobacco growers. There was not one dissent- 
ing opinion concerning the value of the new 
_ strain of tobacco. «sn far as field char. 
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The Halladay plant, a leaf of which is shown on the right, had 
Both these leaves were the seventh from the ground. - 


was its excessive number of short, broad, 
round pointed leaves, set very closely on the 
stalk. It was the ideal plant which the plant 
breeder had set about to produce, and differed 
much from both its parents. 


Nearly Lost to Agriculture 
In the spring of 1907 arrangements were 


made again with Mr Halladay to continue _ 
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growing experimental tobacco for the depart- 
ment. The amount grown was only one acre. 
On this acre was grown the progeny ‘of 
many selected plants, two rows of each, and 
among them the Halladay. Seed was sown 
in 1908 by Mr Halladay, and nearly one acre 
grown, under contract for the United States 
government. Mr Arnold set out one-eighth 
of an acre with plants furnished from the 
Halladay seedbed, 


Reproduction Was Perfect 


The two rows grown in 1907 were perfect 
reproductions of the first plant. About 35 
pounds of the 1907 lot was taken to Wash- 
ington, where it was sweated and put through 
various tests. It was found to be elastic. It 
had good color for wrapper; it burned well. 
It was economical from a manufacturer's 
standpoint. 

Then came the crop of 1908, the total pro- 
duction of which was 2420 pounds of leaf, 
which graded out 35% dark wrappers and 
tops, of which 29% was seconds, 6% medium, 
29% light wrappers, 9% No 1 and 20% No 2. 

The leaf has the broad, well-rounded ends 
even more pronounced than Connecticut 
broadleaf tobacco. It cures down very thin 
and extremely elastic. It is comparable to 
Sumatra in that it is said to impart little 
flavor. While it burns well it is stout and at- 
tractive when properly wrapped on the cigar. 


_ These are reasons why the leaf should appeal 


to the buyer and to the manufacturer. 


Yield to Acre One-Third Larger 

From the grower’s point of view there is 
one great consideration—the plant is more 
productive than any other variety known. 
On the same fertilizers, with plants set out 
at the same distance as Havana seed, with 
the same cultivation, Halladay produces 
nearly one-half more tobacco to the acre than 
Havana seed, or broadleaf. It grows ne 
higher than Havana seed, but its productivity 
is due to the large number of leaves on the 
stalk. Instead of 14 to 18 leaves, which is 
the usual foliage of a stalk of Havana seed 
tobacco, Haliaday seldom has less than 25 
leaves, usually 28, and has been known to run 
to 30 leaves on a stalk. The veins are small, 
and a noticeable feature thus far has been 
its hardiness. 


Harvested by Priming Method 


The Halladay type, with its many leaves 
growing closely together, has renewed inter- 
est in the subject of harvesting tobacco by 
the priming method, that is, plucking the 
leaves as they ripen. As tobacco growers 
know, the lower leaves ripen first. If the 
plants are harvested by the old method of 
cutting the stalks, a certain number of the 
leaves are of necessity very ripe before the 
entire plant is ready to be taken into the 
curing shed. It has been learned in late years 
that this overripeness has led to certain 
defects after the leaf has been sweated in 
the case. 


Stalks Should Be Far Apart 

The old method of cutting the stalk might 
be tried by those unwilling to adopt the prim- 
ing process, but with Halladay. tobacco it is 
necessary to put stalks further apart upon 
the laths, since the foliage is so dense that 
it must have more space for the circulation 
of air than Havana and broadleaf require, 
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The Passing of the Milk Factories 
has been caused by 
The Universal Adoption of Cream Gathering 


The Vermont Farm Machine Company are the pioneers in the cream 
» gathering system. This cannot be successfully denied. 

The farm or dairy — of the ae ae rege ae 9g 
made such headway thatthe proprietors of m actories, against their 
will, had to change. The farmers demanded it. tee 

‘Not ten per cent (10%) of the whole milk factories of nine years ago 
are running Nodsth, as such, They have either closed up or to 
cream gathering, the more pian. | Our would-be-competi- 
tors,’’ who are always “‘claiming the earth,’ cannot deny this 

These ‘‘ would-be-competitors’’ had been supporting the wholes nie 
sche d fighting the progressive cream gathering system. en 
Gey aw Cia Spelt etiorts were futile—that the change was bound fo} 
come—they tried to save what they could out of the wreck. 

If you have read their big and blustering advertisements containing 
testimonials from crearnerymen, you have noticed that nearly all admit 
they changed from whole milk took agency for farm separators of this #i% 
particular would-be-competitor. Because of the large commission 
to the creamery on the sale of these, the creamerymen made more money 
out of them than they did on the cream. Some went so far as to refuse 
to take cream from any separator which they were not agent for, 

This worked for a time, but the farmers were too intelligent to be 
bulldozed in this way. They insisted on having the BEST separator. 

All these creameries tacitly admit that they had to give up their exclusive 
agencies and take cregm the United States separators. 

Several events forced them to it. Their pet separator was beaten 
in the greatest International skimming test ever held, in endurance 
tests running over thirty days. : 

The United States Separator also “beat this pet separator in the By 
county where its factory is located; and in that county, for ten years, 
the United States has averaged more‘than separators toevery one 7 
of this competitor’ s. 

Figuring on the same basis as our would-be competitors figure their 
profits, it puts seventy-five dollars a year into the farmer’s pocket if he 
uses a United States separator instead of thjs would-be competitor's 
separator. 

A United States Separator catalogue, which can be had for the ask- 
ing, explains all these ings fully. Ask for Catalogue No. 6 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt: 





‘Make the Lame Horse as Sound as 
Ever—Keep Every Horse in Prime 
Condition With 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


No other remedy has such a record for cur- 
ing spavin lameness, splints, curbs, shoe boils, 
eran, swellings, cuts, etc., as well as colic, 
— and aa ; ska sis 

se nn S30 over the country, in over ¥ 8 es, 
ae aah = Tuttle’s Elixir has proved itself the dependable 
and safe remedy for all the ailments mentioned, and has won and proved 
its title of ‘‘The Old Reliable Standby.” 

Tuttle’s Elixir has put many injured, limping, blemished horses in con- 
dition after veterinarians and other preparations have failed. 


Makes Best Leg and Body Wash 


as proved by the fact that it is the only lotion used by owners of most 
famous race horses, Send for the proofs, And let us tell you why Tuttle’s 
succeeds where others have failed. Write us today for our 


Valuable Veterinary Book, FREE 


It is called ‘Veterinary Experience” and it IS the life-long experience of Dr, Tuttle, boiled 
down into a clear and concise guide for every horse owner in all emergencies. It is free to 
you, but you'll find it worth dollars, No matter how much you know about horses, you'll find 
some new and valuable pointers in this book. It deals also with: Tuttle’s Family Elixir— 
b sheer Star Liniment—American Condition Powders—American Worm Powders—and Hoof 

ent, 

Ask your dealer for Tuttle’s Remedies, If not there, we'll send by express. Don't experi- 
ment. Get Tuttle's and be sure. Write us now for the Free Book. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR COMPANY, 5SO Beverly Street, BOSTON, MASS. 























No Barn is Complete Without a 
Porter Feed and Litter Carrier 


Greatest capaci 
easiest to operate 









bearin 
swivelled in such a 
manner as round 
acurve with perfect 


ease. Runs on our 
cel 4 um- 
dian” which 
can be bent to any 
curve, and will sus- 
tain any reasonable 
wens. The hopper 
is held automatically 

will of opera- 


at height and can be tripped at 
ode A for Descriptive catalogue of carriers, 
hay tools, etc. 


J. E. PORTER COMPANY, OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Molasses Fed Hogs Top Market 
SAMUEL SOSLAND 

Some time ago W. O. Thurston of 
Chase county, Kan, was in Kansas 
City buying cane molasses to feed 
hogs. Mr Thurston is a farmer and 
horse shipper. His horse business 
takes him to Pennsylvania every 
spring. <A year ago, while selling to 
the farmers of the northern part of 
Pennsylvania, he saw them feeding 
molasses to dairy cattle and horses. 
He was then imbued with the idea 
that molasses ought to be good for 
the swine he raised. 

“After seeing the Pennsylvania 
farmers feeding molasses I went to 
New York city, where I was offered 
the common southern cane variety at 
10 cents a gallon,” said Mr Thurston 
in relating his experience. “At Kan- 
sas City I had to pay 18 cents a gal- 
lon last year. I shipped it to my 
farm, and then began building a 
place where I could feed it easily. I 
constructed a platform 16x60 feet 
about 3 feet above the ground, to feed 
100 hogs. On this platform I placed 
troughs, which I partitioned so that 
each hog could eat separately. Lead- 
ing to the platform I built an incline. 

“I mixed the molasses with water 
and shorts, making the mixture thin 
enough so that it could be dipped 
from the barrels to the troughs. Af- 
ter filling the troughs I drove the 
hogs up on the platform for the first 
time, and they ate the molasses mix- 
ture quickly. After eating they leave 
the raised platform and lie down un- 
der it in the shade. I have the small 
incline leading to the platform 
fenced, so as to keep the hogs out 
when not feeding. The hogs crowd 
around the gate before feeding’ time. 

“I feed them a ration of one gallon 
of the mixture twice a day. The only 
other food the hogs. get is alfalfa in 
the pasture. Straight corn cannot 
compare in cheapness with this feed. 
The first bunch that I marketed which 
were given molasses brought prices 
near the top of the day’s market. 
They were Poland-Chinas. I would 
like to see other hog raisers try. feed- 
ing molasses. I believe it a very good 
feed for hogs.” 


ROBERT GROVES, MICHIGAN 





The Shropshire is undoubtedly the 
most popular of all the mutton breeds 
in America. They are scattered 
through every state in the union. 
Why? Because they are robust; adapt- 
ing themselves to all climates and 
conditions. With practical manage- 
ment and care they give a good ac- 
count on the right side of the ledger. 

The farmer wants sheep that will 
give him a good fleece, and also a 
good increase of lambs; that will give 
him a good return for his feed and 
labor. A good flock of Shropshires 
should average from nine -to ten 
pounds of wool. This sells at top 
prices. With good care the lambs 
should average 90 to 100 pounds by 
the time they are six months old. The 
ewes are excellent mothers, and as a 
rule, raise a large percentage of 
lambs. Often 50% of the ewes will 
have twins. 

Starting a Breeding Flock 

The imported Shropshire is impor- 
tant in developing flocks, but - his 
American cousin is going to give him 
@ warm reception. I think this com- 
ing season will bring out a large num- 
ber of home-bred sheep at many of 
the fairs. 

The man who has not had experi- 
ence, and is thinking of starting in 
the pure-bred Shropshire business, 
should first attend a state fair where 
a number of good flocks are represent- 
ed, compare the different flocks, visit 
with the owners, and get a lot of use- 
ful information. Do not forget to pay 
attention to the sale sheep that ap- 
pear practically in their everyday 
form. 

The point to consider most is to 
make a good selection to start with. 


end a few 
good ones are cheaper than a lot of 
poor ones, even if they do cost con- 
re. to begin with. Let qual- 
ity rather than quantity be your aim. 
You will get more pleasure and profit 
from a moderate-sized flock, well fed 
and cared for, than from a larger one 
on the same amount of land. A poor- 
ly fed lamb will not develop into a 
good sheep, no matter how good his 
breeding. _Scrub care will make a 
scrub individual of any animal, al- 
though his pedigree is a yard long, 
and his ancestors royal winners. 

Any man whe thinks the back wood 
lot is the only place he can spare for 
his ewes and lambs during the hot, 
dry summer, should not buy Shrop- 
shires or any other purée-bred sheep. 
In. England the Shropshires’~ are 
called the rent payers, or the tenant 
farmer’s sheep. Under different con- 
ditions they are the American farm- 
er’s sheep. 


| 





The automobile saves many miles 
for the horse and a great. deal of time 
for myself.. I have had my harvester 
break at harvest time when time was 
money. By the use of the automobile 
I quickly secured the broken part and 
the work of harvesting was delayed 
a short time only. I use my machine 
to take the children to school. In a 
half hour’s time I can take them 
there and be home again. If I used 
@ horse, it would take three or four 
times as much time. The truth: is, 
I do not need now to keep a special 
driving horse and, financially, the auto 
pays me. It affords also more pleas- 
ure to my wife and three children 
than any money I have ever spent. 
After a hard day’s work in the field, 
it makes me feel 50% better to take 
a little spin for a few miles in the 
auto. The fact is that work goes 
easier all day if I am expecting to 
have a ride that evening. I would 
not be without dn automobie for any 
amount of money.—([Levi L. Dudley, 
Burlington County, N J. 


Nipped in the Bud 
A beautiful 16-acre orchard on D. K. 
Bell’s farms at West Brighton, N Y, 
is about to be destroyed by the canal 
which will through the center of 
it. The orchard comprises apple, plum 
and trees just Soming nicely into 
. it is healthy, aving been 
well cared for, and shows every indica- 
tion that it would have brought a very 
profitable income, 


A Coming Herd 

A fine herd of Ayrshire cattle is being 
developed near Almond, N Y, by S. §. 
Karr & Sons. The herd is headed by 
the bull Earl’s Choice of Spring Hill, 
No 8289. This bull is large, almost 
jae} and shows great strength and 
constitution. an one many cows of the 
herd are in the Advanced Register. The 
herd is in fine condition and shows 
every indication of being the forerunner 
of famous animals. The Kerr Brothers 
are earnest and energetic in their work. 
Zeal and close study of their business 
must have its reward in future develop- 
ment and future recognition.—[H. E. A. 


Promising Young Bull 

W. C. Hunt of Fayetteville, N’ Y, has 
recently purchased a bull calf born 
March 22 for $2060 from D. W. Field 
of Brockton, ass. He will use this 
bull on his fine herd of. Holsteins at 
Village farms. The calf’s sire is a 
son of the famous Colantha 4th’s Jo- 
han world's 
reco of 35.22 prmnen of butter in 
seven days, 38.31 pounds in 30 days, 
and over 1200 pounds-of butter in one 
year. The dam is a daughter of Pie- 
tertje Hengerveld Count De Kol, who is 
said to have two greater daughters than 
any other Holstein bull living or dead. 
She made at two years and two months 
17.58 pounds of butter in a seven-day 
test and Mr Field expects her to go 
well up above the 30-pound mark. The 
average per cent of butter fat of the 
dam and two great dams are all above 
4%, with this bull heading his herd, 
Mr Hunt expects to produce a herd of 
—_ per cent butter fat Holsteins.— 
C BE. A. 


Edgewater Guernseys 

A choice herd of Guernsey cattle is 
being built up on Edgewater farms at 
Canandaigua, N Y, by F. G. Benham 
and his manager, F. L. Aldrich. Mr 
Benham is abroad buying fine animals 
to lenish the herd, which has been 
greatly decreased through high-priced 
sales of recent date. Mr Aldrich, the 
——- an energetic 











oung man who 


has instrumental in putting the 
herd on a fit-beari basis. The h 
romisea to he one foremsst’ tn 


ie near future.—IB. nt. 


Economy Chief 


Cream Separator 


Créam separator agents charge twicé 
too much—they ask $05.00 for the size 
that we sell for $28.8 Fe machines 
are not as good as our Economy Chief 
—won’t last as long nor skim as close, 


a? C. GRABER, Pretty Prairie, Kans., 
» knows about this—ask him. He 


the wend od as ‘tite. to Sears, 
— & C He says he thinks there 

re ten times = Many ‘Seoneny Chiefs in 
his eeigmherhond as all other makes put 


A. E. HOOVER, Gpvterg, Kans., R. mat? 
writes us a ores sayin 
a separator is fool | to pay 
.00 when they can 
better one for 50 per ce’ 
° $100.00 machine and afterward ant 
ve Economy C Chiefs, so he knows ‘‘what’s 


‘ 


This is the kind of letters that every 
mail brings us from actual users of 
the Economy Chief. 

It’s good-by, Mr. Agent, when the 
Economy comes into the neighborhood 
-~~he has to quit. No farmer who has 
seen and used the new Economy Chief 
Will pay agents’ prices. 

We sell on trial oniy. You get your 
money back any time! in sixty days if 
you want to — the separator; but 
you won't Want 

Write us tod: ay and say: “Send m 
yest Dairy Guide No, ‘535T. » ™t 

Is you all about separators and 
shows up these big price, big profit 
fellows in great shape. It’sfree. Be 
sure to write for it whether you intend 
to buy a separator now or not. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. , Chicago 
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MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 


461. FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Special Dairy Show Features 


One of the seein features at the 
national dairy show to be held Octo- 
ber 14-20 at Milwaukee, is‘ the large 
amount of machinery that will be in 
action. A practical creamery and a 
cheese factory are being prepared so 
as to present all the operations of 
butter and cheese making. These will 
not only serve as models, but will af- 
ford opportunity for specialists of 
state and college dairy departments 
to illustrate methods and _ solve 
problems in butter and cheese mak- 
ing. Operators who wish to ask ques- 
tions about moisture in butter may 
not only see the moisture test made, 
but can see how the churning is ac- 
tually performed, methods employed, 
and the particular churning test 
made. A new machine to be exhibit- 
ed wraps 8000 to 10,000 pounds of 
butter a day in prints, the paper be- 
ing neatly folded without employing 
the hands at all. Another machine 
receives cream at one end and turns 
out ice cream at the other. Milking 
machines and a great array of other. 
appratus will also be in operation. A 
series of notable gatherings of dairy 
association® will occur during the 
dairy show. 

The milk and. cream exhibit will be 
in charge of Prof C. B. Lane, former 
assistant chief of the United States 
dairy division. Prof Lane inaugurat- 
ed such displays in competition for 
prizes, and this feature of the show 
has grown greatly in interest, espe- 
cially among people producing certi- 
fied and market milk and dairymen 
supplying cities under the eye of 
health boards. 


Free Veterinary Advice 


tions submitted by the sub- 
Iturist will be answered 
full address of 

inclosed for. 





of American 
thee of Ghanke pupviaed the fa 
me stamp is 


All veterinary questions s 
Agricul 


Fropristary medi. 
columns. which are efficient for many of the com- 
mon animal ailments. 

Sore Feet—I. N. B., Maryland, has 
a horse that has sore feet for quite 
a while. With a small probe find if 
there is any opening where the mat- 
ter comes from and if there is, the 
depth and direction of the opening. 
Then put one grain cf bichloride of 
mercury in a small piece of tissue 
paper and roll it up in the shape of a 
cone. Press this down into the bot- 
tom. of the opening with the probe. 
Repeat this tréatment every third day 
until the matter ceases. Then let the 
part alone to heal. If there are sev- 
eral openings, treat them in the same 
way. If there is no opening, but mat- 
ter oozing, mix two drams chloride of 
zinc with a pint of water and apply 
a little twice daily until the part is 
healed. Do, not work or drive the ani- 
mal while under treatment. 


Itch—F. M. E., New York, has a 
horse that is suffering from a severe 
irritation of skin, especially under 
mane, where the hair is off in spots. 
Owner says animal acts as if she was 
lousy. Itch is caused by a very small 
parasite that burrows in the skin, 
causing great irritation. The treat- 
ment: Scrub thoroughly with scrub- 
bing brush and warm soap suds (soft 
soap), then apply every two or three 
days the following, rubbing it in welt: 
Raw inseed oil quart, sulpho- 
napthol two ounces, flowers of sul- 
phur four ounces. Shake thoroughly 
before using. Repeat scrubbing in ten 
days or two weeks. Perhaps it is best 
to scrub three times. Bear in mind 
that all harnesses and blankets will be 
infected with the parasites, and must 
be cleaned thoroughly if you would 
get rid of the trouble. Bofling water 
will cleanse these perfectly. 


Rheumatism-—G. C., New York, has 
@ cow that was taken lame about six 
weeks ago and has been so off and on 
ever since. He says she acts like a 
foundered horse, and it is with dif- 
ficulty that she can be kept on her 
feet while milking. There is little 
doubt that the cow is affected with 
rheumatism, and would - advise fol- 

lowing treatment: Keep her in dry 
Spnee SEINE PE $2 Bet, allow her ta 
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undergo any exposure whatever. Keep 
bowels open, if necessary Sunsliiteter 
one-half pound epgom salts now and 
then, and give in feed twice a day a 
teaspoonful of salicylate of soda. 
Rheumatism is not of frequent occur- 
rence in cattle, and often above symp- 
toms would indicate foul or foot rot. 
Feet of above case, however, showed 
no-sign of rot, and in any event it 
would suppurate and break open 
usually inside of a week after lame- 
ness appeared. 


Rheumatism—F. M. E., New York, 
has two cows that appear to be more 
or less stiff all over. One of them 
has been in this condition for about 
two months. Would advise that cows 
be kept in dry stable nights and not 
at any time exposed. to inclement 
weather. Keep bowels open. Give, if 
necessary, one-half pound epsom 
salts occasionally, and give in feed 
twice a day a teaspoonful of salicylate 
of soda. 


Blindness—J. F. M., New York. So- 
ealled moon blindness (periodic op- 
thalmia) as occurring in horses, is not 
often curable. Most cases finally re- 
sult in total blindness, ahd any case of 
@ year or longer standing will not in 
all probability respond to medical 
treatment. A surgical operation might 
be successful. 


The Milk Faddist—The man who 
knows the value of milk from its 
various standpoints, and is also 
familiar with the. processes necessary 
to adopt in order to prevent the dan- 
ger likely to follow from its careless 
production, and puts these ideas into 
practice, is liable to be called a fad- 
dist. I think this view is due to the 
fact that if all proper precautions are 
taken, the milk would cost much more 
than the consumer is willing to pay. 
He is only a faddist when he goes to 
extremes in the matter of selection of 
animals, erection of buildings, pur- 
chase of utensils, care in milking and 
handling of the production. There is 
no use or sense in a great many of 
the means that are now used for pro- 
ducing what is called sanitary milk. 
It can be produced without a very 
great increase in cost over the ordi- 
nary methods, and it is only when all 
concerned can agree upon reasonable 
methods, that it will be possible for 
the yarious parties whom I have men- 
tioned to come to a correct under- 
New 





standing.—[Dr E. B. Voorhees, 
Jersey Experiment Station. 
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Death To Heaves Guaranteed 
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Which of these women is you? 

One has consented to use a disk 
filled ‘‘bucket bowl” cream separator, 
and will spend twenty minutes twice 
a day washing the 40 to 60 disks it comi- 
tains, as shown in the right hand pan, 

One has insisted on having a simple, 
sanitary Sharples Dairy Tubular and 
will spend only twenty seconds twice 
a day washing the tiny piece in tlie 
left hand pan—the only piece Dairy 
Tubular bowls contain, 

Be thie left hand woman. Insist of 
a Tubular. 





S 
World's biggest separator factory, Sales 
exceed most, if not all, others ed. 


Write for catalog 100. 
arator Co. 


The Sharples es Sep parate 


Can, San Francisco, CaL 
Wie. Can, Portland, 0 























new 
corn look out for Cholera, That's 
when this destructive disease usually 
breaks out among your hogs. It pays 
to guard it. You can positive- 
ly prevent it if you will use a little 


HYGENO A 


beforehand, Right now is the time to get 
itat your dealers, Put some in the ° 
d trough—in their swill. Sprinkle 
their sleeping quarters with it. Better 
still, dip them in Hygeno A. 

fatter and 
- of any diseases 
ft your onler can’t 


They'll thrive faste: 

there'll be no 
killing them off, 
supply you, write us, Ask for our New 
Free Stock Book. 


bes HYGENO DISINFECTANT COMPANY 
92 Eneclid Ave., Cleveland, Ghic. 





Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


Wonderful 
Discovery 


DISEASES of the EYE 
@uccessfullv treated with 
this SEW ¥. 


AN ABSOLUTE CURE | 


‘or Moon Blindness, or Con¢ 
unctivitis and Cataract, 8 
all sater from diseased e trial 

y borse owner that iis ‘remiedy abso- 














iste Reiccriseas cmetn cerns cede ‘No 

“VISIO,” use it under cour GUAWANTES, ‘your 
money yotnates, if under directions it 

does not effect Rome. oe “YOU PAY FOR 

RESULTS ONLY.” a PUnic 

Postpaid on receipt of price 

Ass'n, Dept. A, 1933 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill] 
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anterns 


A special wick-regulating 
device prevents a flamé with 
‘thorns’ on the sides, it can be 
turned up higher than others, ' 
Air supplied in just the right 
proportion, it gives a brighter, 
whiter, stronger light. Burns 
longer with less oil than others, 

Prices fron#@0c. to $3.50. 

- magh s be papeanded to a the 
kinds. the 
beste Lt ERTY LANTER NS. 


if not at your dealer’s, write me 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (INC.) 
ST. LOUIS AND NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


ROOFING 

















oto Prices 
Anybody 

Freight 
can do it. Paid 


You’ve got the 
get the 
postpay to you, FREE. 


aaa astro zen bap d my pd of our low, fac- 
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80 that you the h 
it saturated ia hottest as 
body of Bros.” Roofing; and 
our water-proof, fire-resisting process 
+ an unlimi ved quarantes 


t en- 
ables us to place almost an on our 
Order direct from price-list below, or give mame and 
free samples, prices and fullest regarding the 
= most durable roe ng ever made. 
BREESE BROS. CO., Roofing Dept. 12, Cincinnati, 0. 
Freight paid 100 pounds or to pol 
onete 7S lime o! Minn. loweand Mo., and north of the 
south line of Tenn. Wepay ee beyond). 
365-lb. Rell—108 S quare Fost—1 ~ply sevese $1.36 
2- - 1.66 
ss." beat Med “ B- * .....4 2.26 





OHIO -STATE UNIVERSITY 


VETERINARY 
COLLEGE 


COLUMBUS 
Term begins September 21, 1909. New 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 
CORN CROP. HURT BY .DROUTH 


Missouri Valley and Southwest Hard Hit—Total Crop Not Much 
' * Larger Than Last Year—A Banner Year for Oats—-Winter 
Wheat Surprisingly Good—By B. W. Snow 


On August 1 the condition of corn 

was reported at about an average for 
@ series of years, which taken in con- 
nection with the tremendous increase 
in acreage, was regarded as indicating 
the possibility of a record-breaking 
yield of corn. Weather conditions 
during the month of August were such 
that this high promise has shrunk 
into a crop prospect below the normal, 
and promising little more than last 
year in volume, in spite of a 5,000,000 
increase in acreage. 
— During August, there was expe- 
rienced in the Missouri valley and in 
the southwest, as well as in some 
localities in Illinois and Iowa, a period 
marked by severe deficiency in rain+ 
fall, a deficiency which was accom- 
panied by long-continued, extreme 
heat. As a result, in the territory in- 
dicated, which includes the most 
important portions of the corn belt, 
the crop. possibility was rapidly 
lowered. 

On August 1 the average condition 
of corn was reported at 85.9. On 
September 1, as a result of the unfa- 
vorable meterological conditions indi- 
cated, the condition of the crop is 
reported at-only 77.7. The severity 
of this decline in condition may be 
appreciated when it is realized that 
during the 16 years that American 
Agriculturist has conducted its crop 
bureau, the condition of corn at this 
date has been lower in only two years 
—1894 and 1901: at the same time, 
the loss during August is the greatest 
ever recorded in the history of the 
work of this bureau. The heavy de- 
cline In condition is in Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Ne- 
braska. 

Aside from the territory indicated 
as suffering from lack of rainfall, the 
month of August was reasonably fa- 
vorable for the corn crop almost 
everywhere. The crop has just about 


held its own, and promises a fair 
average. ; 
There. is little satisfaction in at- 


tempting to forecast at this stage of 
development the probable crop result. 
American «Agriculturist never makes 
an estimate of any crop until full 
data of harvest results are available. 
In, order, however, that there may be 
a conerete showing of the situation, 
it may be said that if the condition 
reported on September 1 is main- 
tained until harvest, records of other 
seasons would indicate that the rate 
of yield, this ‘year, may not exceed 
26° bushels, which would furnish 2a 
crop of about 2,700,000,000 bushels, 
as against a crop tast year, finally 
estimated at 2,610,000,000 bushels. 

While this bureau presents this re- 
port in full confidence that it as fairly 
ropresents the situation on September 
1 as is possible, it should be under- 
stood that the figures are the result 
of the consolidation of local estimates 
of coun‘'y observers. It is a failure of 
human nature to become pessimistic 
under seriously adverse conditions, 
tnd there is always a possibility in 
crop reporting that the extent of dam- 
age resulting from unfavorable con- 
ditions may be overestimated. Having 
this in mind, it should be remembered 
that over a considerable part of the 
territory affected, the crop of corn 
was largely matured on the earlier 
areas before the drouth conditions 
became serious. While on such fields 
the plant has fired, and the appear- 
ance is bad, it is quite possible that 
the husking will develop a better rate 
of yield than the mere appearance of 
the fields would indicate. 

It may be safely assumed, at this 
time, that the corn crop, this year, 
will not be materially larger than 
that of last year, even at best. This 
means that there will be no burden- 
some production to carry down prices, 
and-so far as volume of crop is con- 
cerned, there would appear to be 
every reason to anticipate a satisfac- 


tory price level for a crop which will 
be readily consumed during the 12 
months. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of corn by states on Sep- 
tember 1, similar figures for August 1 
being presented for purpose of com- 
parison : 


Condition of Corn Orop 


Sept Aug Se Aug 

9°09 “Oo *09 
NY 82 90 Ia 80 87 
Pa 83 91 Mo 72 389 
Tex 58 59 Kan 67 90 
Ark 62 77 Neb 75 92 
Tenn 77 81 ND 99 93 
W Va 85 88 8D 88 86 
Ky 85 89 Cal 90 89 
2°) 87 87 Ore 95 91 
Mich 83 83 Wash 88 92 
Ind 88 88 Okla 65 67 
Til 82 90 Others 85 90 
Wis 86 88 e _—_ 
Minn 96 91 Total 77.7 85.9 


Oats Yield Very Satisfactory 


Reports from American Agricultur- 
ist correspondents on the condition of 
oats when harvested are closely in 
accord with the facts which have 
been presented from month to month 
during the season. The average con- 
dition at date of harvest is reported 
at 83, against 85:2 on August 1. This 
figure is not far from the average of 
a series of years, and may be accept- 
ed as indicating a reasonably satis- 
factory rate of yield. 

Threshing returns are available only 
for a limited portion of the oats area, 
and even in the earlier harvested 
sections machines are still at work, so 
that very little data of actual yield 
is available. Our correspondents, 
however, have given such threshing 
results as are available, and the re- 
turns thus made furnish a very strong 
indication that the rate of yield may 
be, as was the case in winter wheat, 
larger than the mere figures of con- 
dition during the season have indi- 
cated. 

Without presenting the figures as in 
any sense a definite estimate, it may 
be assumed from the figures of con- 
dition at time of harvest as ‘shown, 
that the rate of yield will run above 
30 bushels per acre, and will furnish 
a crop very little, if any, below 1,- 

,000,000 bushels. In order that a 
comparison may be had, showing the 
difference locally, between the crop 
this year and the crop of 1908, the 
following figures showing condition of 
crop at time of harvest: for each of 
the two years is presented: 


Condition of Oats Crop 3 


"09 "08 7 09 08 
NY 82 86 Ta 80 65 
Pa 80 83 Mo 83 53 
Tex 47 72 Kan 82 64 
Ark 86 86 Neb 77 71 
Tenn 87 af ND 88 69 
W Va 85 sD 85 61 
Ky 80 52 Cal 81 8 
Oo 8 55 Ore 86 92 
Mich 77. 79 °* Wash 90 80 
Ind 8 54 Okla 79 8 
In 90 52 Other 82 -85 
Wis 86 76 _ — 
Minn 87 56 Av 83.0 67.6 


Big Winter .Wheat Crop 


Threshing of winter wheat is suf- 
ficiently advanced over the whole ter- 
ritory to warrant the statement that 
the rate of yield in almost every state 
is materially higher than was indicat- 
ed by the figures of condition during 
the groWing season. At the same time, 
the figures of actual threshing this 
month show that estimates of yield 
made a month ago, before any thresh- 
ing was done, were too high, The 
present season will go into history 
as one of the most peculiar, so far as 
it concerns the winter wheat crop, 
that has ever been recorded in Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

The conditions under which the 
crop was seeded last year were abso- 
lutely unfavorable in every section of 





the winter wheat belt. As a result, 
a large area which was intended for 
winter wheat was never seeded, and 
much of that which was seeded did 
not germinate until late winter and 
early spring. Under these conditions, 
the early appearance of the crop was 
exceedingly bad over practically the 
whole wheat area. It was short, thin, 
poorly rogted, and failed of early 
stooling. The early reports of con- 
dition as made by American Agricul- 
turist, and confirmed by every other 
authority, both public and private, 
were very low. So unpromising was 
the situation, particularly in the Ohio 
valley, that an additional large area 
was plowed up and given over to 
spring crops. 

With this unfavorable start, all ob- 
servers were strongly impressed with 
what seemed a probability of partial 
crop failure. The month of June, over 
the greater part of the wheat belt, 
was remarkably favorable. This fact 
was known at the time, but it is now 
evident that full allowance was not 
madeé for the recuperative possibili- 
ties of the wheat plant, when al! na- 
ture was favorable. It is true that in 
many states. the progressive reports 
of the season show an improving con- 
dition, a fact which is always to be 
assumed in crop reporting as indicat- 
ing a substantial vigor in the plant 
which will insure yields better than 
the mere appearance would indicate. 
In spite of this, however, all author- 
ities haye been too low in their fore- 
cast of wheat probabilities, until af- 
ter the wheat was harvested. 

Such threshing data as are available 
at this time indicate a winter wheat 
yield above 15 bushels per acre, which 
is nearly two bushels higher “than 
would have been forecasted from. the 
statement of July condition. There 
has been rio rush to thresh winter 
wheat this year, and it seems that 
there is a larger percentage than 
usual which has been stacked. On. 
this account it is not safe to regard 
the threshing figures to date as abso- 
lutely indicative of the crop result. 
But they may be taken as ample evi- 
dence that the total winter wheat 
this year is likely to reach 425,000,000 
bushels, or only 15,000,000 bushels 
less than was harvested last year 
from an acreage 3,000,000 greater than 
area of this year’s winter wheat crop. 


Winter Wheat Yield, Bushels Per Acre 


NY 20 Minn 19 
Pa 18 Ta 21 
Tex 9 Mo 15 
Ark il Kan 14 
Tenn 10 Neb 19 
W Va 13 Cal 13 
Ky 12 Ore 19 
oO 16 Wash 25 
Mich 19 Okla 13 
Ind 15 Others 12 
til 1T — 
Wis 20 Av 15.1 


Good Spring Wheat Yield 


American Agriculturist correspond- 
ents were asked this month to report 
th® condition of spring wheat at time 
of harvest, and also to give a prelim- 
inary estimate of the probable rate 
of ylel@ in their locality. This esti- 
mate of yield, of course, is based 
upon thé. appearance of the crop. 

The reports of our correspondents 
show that the condition of the spring 
wheat crop is reported slightly lower 
than on August 1, the figures being 
87.8, against 90.5 a month ago. Ordi- 
narily, this reduction would be taken 
as sufficient to reduce the probable 
rate of yield to about an average for 
a series of years. The estimates of 
correspondents, however, upon prob- 
able rate of yield, show that in their 
judgment the crop is turning out bet- 
ter in bushels than -the statement of 
condition would indicate. ‘The aver- 
age of the estimates of yield is nearly 
17 bushels, a figure which, if borne 
out by actual threshing returns, will 
mark the 1909 spring wheat crop as 
one of the best in rate of yield ever 
secured. 

American Agriculturist does not de<« 
sire to be regarded as claiming that 
the rate of yield will show this high 
figure, but as merely presenting the’ 
consolidated, opinion of hundreds of 
local observers formed after actual] 





If this figure 
shall prove approximately correct 
when the crucial test of threshing is 
over, it will show a spring wheat crop 
of more than 300,000,000° bushels, a 
figure which, at this time, seems rea- 
sonable. 
The Canadian Outlook 

The wheat crop of the western 
provinces of Canada, on account of 
the tremendous agricultural develop- 
ments of that country within the last 


contact with the crop. 


few years, has become a feature of 
great importance to wheat growers 
in America. That land is rapidly be- 


coming a material competitor in the 
wheat market of the world, because 
its crop is so largely a surplus crop, 
and necessarily seeks the same mar- 
kets as we seek for our surplus. 

On that account American Agricul- 
turist this year has made some 
effort to approximately, with reason- 
able accuracy, estimate the crop in 
our neighboring country. 

In my opinion, based upon personal 
observation as to crop growth, and 
using the offjcial figures of acreage 
for Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the 
crop, this year, should amount to 
about 45,000,000 bushels in Manitoba, 
70,000,000 bushels in Saskatchewan 
and 5,000,000 in Alberta. 


- 


Marketing the Apple Crop 








Sinee the report in American Agri- 
eulturist last week giving mail and 
telegraphic advices concerning the 
marketing of apple crop, conditions 
are unchanged. Only the early varie- 
ties have reached distributing centers, 
and it is evident that a large part of 
the late crop is yet to mature. Fol- 
lowing. are additional mail » advices 
which confirm our summary of condi- 
tions published last week: 

“Qutlook for American apples in 
English markets is favorable,” write 
Garcia, Jacobs & Co, prominent deal- 
ers of London. “But the shortage in 
Europe is more than compensated for 
by the increased crops with you and 
results will probably turn out to be 
on the average lower than they were 
last season, Of course everything 
will depend upon the quantity of ap- 
ples sent across from the U S and 
Can,” 

A eonsular report from Halifax 
dated August 20 says prospects earlier 
in the season for bumper apple crop 
in N 8 has been seriously affected by 
the prolonged drouth throughout the 
Annapolis valley. Apples in many 
sections have been rotting and pre- 
maturely falling. 


Somes Sales in New York 
No sales, quality very poor and crop 
light.—[{J. H. T., Wayne County, N Y. 
Ninety per cent of an apple crop, 
compared with last year. Quality is 
inferior.—[B. E. M., Sodus, N Y. 
Only 20 to 25% of an apple crop, 
quality fair. Buyers and growers can- 
not get together; $2.75 bid, -and 8 
asked.—[R. M., Voorheesville, N Y. 
No prices established. No buying 
and selling yet. Waiting for fruit to 
“develop.—|[F. N., Lyons, N 
No sales of apples in this vicinity 
or any of the 30 stations which we 


operate. Everybody waiting for the 
other fellow.—[L. G. L. S., Vie- 
tor, N Y. 

Most sales in western New York 


are on the basis of a lump sum for 
the entire yield of orchard. Growers 
holding out for high prices. Quality 
not as good as last year.—[D. S. B., 
Albion, N Y. 


“Crop very short. Think price will 
be about $1.75 or 2 p bbl, grower to 
do picking and hauling.—[T. J. F., 
Washburn, Mo. 


Quality of winter apples in western 
New York is poor. Buyers not in- 
clined to make contracts.—[T. A. H., 
Lockport, N Y. 


Buyers Busy in the West 
No winter apples for carlot ship- 
anent. Yield reduced by last season’s 
drouth.—[R. O. G., Lilly, Tl. 
There are very few apples here 
and no contracts. Detroit takes all 


at 50c@$1.50 for summcr and fall 
apples. They are wormy and have 
dropped badly.—[C. E. H., - Troy, 
Mich. 


Apples were never better; Jonathan 
and Grimes now ready to harvest. 
Ben Davis looking good. No sales.— 
fd. F. J., Olney, Tk 

Apple crop not up to expectations, 
The fruit soppes. badly; over half a 
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crop. Bids ee ad Pp bbl—[G. W. 
W., Tobinsport, In 
‘Apples falling Rea an¢l there will 


be only a few of the vcry «mall num- 


ber originally on the trees.—[H, N., 
Toulon, DL 

Apple crop a failure, as is the usual 
thing here.—[E. W. D., Laporte, Ind, 

Herewith are sales of apples 
in this territory up to Aug so 
far as I knowr H. Halsted sold his 
crop of Steel Red at $3.75 p bbl f o b, 


“the grower picking, packing and put- 


ting on the cars and placing all ap- 
ples at picking time in the barrels, 
No 1, No 2 and culls. But mind you, 
this orchard has no culls and not 10% 
of No 2 fruit, the best lot of Steel 
Red in Mich, Fred Simmons sold to 
Smith & Sons of Detroit all his crop, 
mostly Steel Red, a few Ben Davis 
and Greenings at $4.50 p bbllfoba 
very fine lot, tree run, throwing out 
culls. I paid for an extra run of Steel 
Red, about 100 barrels, $3 on the trees. 
I picked, packed and furnished the 
barrels and put on cars. The dealers 
are offering $2.50 and furnish barrel 
and pack for No 1 fruit. Our apple 
erop in Oakland Co is not over 30% 
of last year. Sprayed orchards show 
good quality, unsprayed no good. My 
own orchard of Steel Red and Spy 
fruit large and fine.—[H. Walters, 
Clarkston, Mich. 

At New York quotes King William 
at $3@4.50, Alexanders and Red Ber- 
tigheimer at 3@4, Duchess 2@3.50. 
At Chicago, | ty 1 Duchess and Maiden 
Blush 3@3.25, Straw berry Pippins 8@ 
3.75, Wealthy 3.50 @ 3.75. 4 


Potato Crop. and Market 


Potato crop hot as good as last 
year’s. Yield 50 to 100 bus less p 
acre. I shipped up to Sept 1, 10 cars 
from 20 acres. Have 15 acres more.— 
{J. E. H., Garland, Me. 

Drouth had a bad effect on all 
crops. Late potatoes a failure; same 
is true of late tomatoes and cabbage. 
[J. H. S., Bismarck, Mo. 

Potatoes look well and bid fair for 
a good crop.—[B. W. B., Union City, 
Mich. 

Potatoes promise a fairly good 
yield.—jR. S. W., Watrousville, Mich. 

Potatoes a iight crop here.—[E. V., 
Kingston, Wis 

Late potatoes are a good second 








crop.—[W. V. B., Lesuer Center, 
Minn, 
Weather last month hottest ever 


known. Potatoes almost a complete 
failure.—[L. G., Scurry, Tex. 
Potatoes are a light crop here, bugs 


‘and blight damaging them.—[A. R. 


T., Garden City, Kan. 
On account of drouth last month 


there are not enough potatoes for 
home consumption.—|A, J. L., Jeffer- 
son, Ia. 


Potatoes will be a light crop.—T[J. 
H. R., Copemish, Mich. 

Potato crop largest and best ever 
raised in county; stores pay about 60c 
p bu.—([R. B. P., Pontiac, IL 

Drouth and blight. have cut down 
the crop 50%—[W. M. R., Boscobel, 
Wis. 

Potatoes_are about an average yield 
here.,—[J. L. H., Kansas, Ill. 

It has been too dry for late pota- 
toes and outlook very poor.—I([E. E., 
Conroy, Ia. 

Hard to tell extent of late potatoes 
by drouth. No blight or fungus. Frost 
here’ on Aug 20.—[A. L. H., Bear Lake, 
Mich. 

Crop of late 8 ngs cut to 65% by 
drouth.—[W. F. M., Belleville, Il. 

Crop not -as promising as _ last 
month, owing to excessive rain. Twen- 
ty to 40 acres are under water. Blight 
killed vines. Acreage 10% larger than 
last year.—[E. C. D., Red River Yal- 
ley, Minn. 

Early potatoes a failure. About 50 
bushels to the acre. Late ones will be 
a little better than half a crop. No 
blight. Ground very dry.—[{E. D., 
Bath, N Y. 

Our crop-of late potatoes is good, 
would say 8 to 90%. Stand not per- 
fect, otherwise as far as can be seen 
they are ail right.—[{F. E. S., Carbon- 
dale, Col. 

Prospects in this county poor. Too 
dry for errly planted potatoes, and 
late ones ave just commenced to 
form. Potatoes are about the size of 


“hickory nuts.—{D. H., Portage County, 


Wis, 

Dry weather hes reduced crop one- 
half. Early potatoes also poor.—([E. 
L., Big Rapids, Mich. 

At New York, Jersey and Pa round 
stock is quoted at. $1.90@2.15 p bbl, 
No 1 southern 1.50@1.75, southern 
sweet potatoes 1.50@1.75, Jerseys? @3. 
Chicago quotes fcy Minn onions at 52 
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ELLS ali: about the uses of cement and concrete on the 
farm. Teaches and illustrates the latest, most practical and 
improved methods of construction. Tells what other farmers 

have done, what you can do, and Aow you can do It. 


FREE TO YOU 


To Keep You Up-To-Date on Uses of Cement and Concrete on the Farm. 
We want to send you this instructive, entertaining magazine absolutely free. 
Bend us your name and address on coupon, on postal or in letter. 
We ae this Journal free, so you will know how to eooneunine tn building by 

~ ming w niversal jand Comont. 
od is cement is the most widely used by farmers because hest adapted to all 

~ Ay «6s Classes of construction, uniformly high grade, easy te work with. 

Get your name on the free list for the magazifie, at once. No obligation 
incurred. Address 


PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
Dept. 5S, Frick Bidg. ° Pittsburg, Pa. 
F anverent Perttand Guanes Oc., I assept your offer to cond me, postpaid and 
“Farm Cement News.” 
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entirely free of cost, your illustrated magazine, 
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. Happy Cows Are 
ri; 7 | Good Milkers 


Happy cows are easy milxers; give more milk; cleaner milk; mitk richer im 
cream and butter fat. . You will make more money marketing clean, pure aot 
cream, butter and cheese, than you can selling dairy products of indifferent quality. 
The easiest way to keep cows clean is to equip your dairy barn with Loudes 
Stalls and Stanchions, They keep the ows in their place without making them 
uncomfortable, With every cow lined up in her stall, the stables are easily cleaned, 


The Loud en ay 


Londen Stalls and Stanchions are light, airy, and while sufficiently roomy, are 
Sconomical of floor space. They fully protect the cows from injury. Louden Stalle 
and Stanchions are used by up-to-date farmers and the most successful dairies im 
the country. If you are in doubt as to just what you need to &t up your barn in 
the most modern way—the most profitable, sanitary way—the least expensive way 
—eend for our catalog and mail us a rough sketch of your stable a aye ee and 





tell as how many cows there are in your herd. We will then lay outa plan for you 
—tell you just what equipment wil) be best and just what it will cost. ie mail 
ld. te mai 


is free. Get out your paper and a pene and let us have rough sketch 
Louden Machinery ~ 628 Broadway, Fairfield, 


FARMERS wilh find a display of the LOUDEN pet at the New York State ~treger 
Syracuse, September 13th to 18th, and are cordially invited to inspect them. 





The Caldwell 
Ga 


Special 


Cwelsiel- Engine 





Prices of other engine companies. 
Write without fail for pat same me and price list. 
CU AELSALOUrU. Ere, COMPARY, 


602 Commercial St., Watertoo, lowe. 


















FOR FAST, PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL WORK 
foe eke a, must use Gale-Baldwin cutters. -“ ony dan. 


Weare Save dealers, 
jobbers eee estoy hag I'll save you from 
350 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
H.-P.-Price direct to you 


cutter for ensilage and dry fc 
Does ae work with less power, in less time than any 
other. Just the mac ra for people with light power 
engines, You'll find th 


Gale-Baldwin 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS 













Price for 7 are beet, after careful, investigation. | They are are the 
Fe eee cematt boas ost ton reat sata cutters, with elevators to fill the highest 
Sell 3999.80 Show. Bat Safety flywheel, ae a. wipe EK t 
dift it length t fastest easiest y 
— aeiegiitd “ Y Bane i Wie tora hout qeontian ing “feed t able. We will save you 
ae, money. if you write now ia Free Book. 


you pay me is for raw 
material, and 
One small profit. Send 
my big BOOK FREE. 
Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
Wm. Galioway Co. 
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The Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co. 
BOx 120, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, 
MASS. 














635 Galleway Station 

Waterioo, lowa 
Wanted! Young. Men! Railroad! Firemen’ 
cary. Taste perience unneces) 


Conductors. 
by ‘Mall Send for a pit. 
hy age, and name positio 
42, Indianapolis, 





i Railway C. I. No. 
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al dopnets is inthe sil to, make 
eeredead tatty Wt: onder go. do this. 


‘Potash is‘ required. Supply it to 

your clover this, Fall, when you seed 

your wheat or rye, 
‘Potash Pays 

Potash sets the crop early and well 
and enables the clover to g nitro- 
gen from the air. 

Ad4 Potash to your wheat fertilizer to make it 
oa aek.268 senate pe fn alpen 
Potash by one pez cent. 

flarmers® Book—abeut soil, 
perts. Mailed on request, Free, 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York 
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Atlante, Ga.—1224 Candier Bidg. 
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Collins Plow Go., 1119 Hampshire St., Quiecy, Mi. 
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Measuring Capacity of Silos 
PROF H. C.. RAMSOWER, OHIO 
— 

In a recent issue in an article about 
the cost of material for building a 
silo 14x30 feet, you say the capacity 
is 91 tons of silage. A iate catalog of 
a& silo company gives the capacity of 
such a silo as 8 tons. In this they must 
figure about 55.5 cubic feet to a ton, 
making a difference in the two esti- 
mates of eight tons. I would like to 
know which is correct and on what 
basis to figure the capacity or ap- 
proximate capacity. of silos of different 
sizes. If in the catalog 55.5 cubic feet 
equals a ton it comes, as the catalog 
says, for the ~sizes 14x30 83 tons 
smaller, also for 16x30 or 108 tons, 
for 18x30 it comes 137 instead of 139 
tons, as the catalog gives it, etc. It 
must be that for the larger ories it is 
a different number of cubic feet for a 
ton than 55.5, perhaps on account of 
the greater pressure from the greater 
weight, but your calculations differ 
by eight tons on same size of silo.— 
[William K. Nash, Massachusetts, 

The amount of silage which can be 
put into a silo varies with the hight 
of silo, maturiay. of corn, water con- 
tent of silage, léhgth of time of filling, 
amount of tramping, and fineness of 
cutting, so that no one can say just 
how many cubic feet of silage will 
make a ton, and consequently figures 
varying from 50 to 60 cubic feet 
a ton are widely used. For a silo 
80 feet high perhaps 55 cubic feet 
would more nearly fit all conditions. 
King of Wisconsin gives the following 
as the mean weight of a cubic foot of 
silage two days after filling for the 
depths mentioned: 

25 feet in depth 36.5 Ibs a cubic feet 
“ oe ae 37.2 sé “ “ ae 
ctl “ 87.8 i) iti i ee 
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Growing Lettuce in Late Fall 


L. H. MOSELEY, CONNECTICUT 


Care shotild be taken against using 
soil badly infected with lettuce dis- 
eases the previous spring er summer. 
But where the spring crop was dis- 
eased very slightly and this soil well 
turned, the fall conditions seem to 
keep. off most diseases. The seeds 
should be sown about the middle of 
August in flats or in carefully pre- 
pared seed beds,..Instead of sowing 
the seed thick at first, and later 
transplanting, an interesting way is 
to sow the seed about 1 inch apart, 
ani allow the plants to grow until 
they are large enough to transplant 
directly into the cold frames. This 
method may or may not be desirable 
in various cases, but as good seed 
germinate very sure at. this season, 
the whole trouble of one transplant- 
ing is thus eliminated. When Mats 
are used special care should be taken 
to supply plenty of water. The plants 
grow very quickly at first, but as the 
weather becomes cooler the growth is 
retarded proportionally. Throughout 
the whole process progress depends to 
@ great extent on the weather, yet 
barring exceptionally continued cold 
and cloudy weather, the crop is ready 
Thanksgiving week. 

After transplanting into the cold 
frames, glass, Or some other suitable 
covering should be put on at night. 
I use long strips of cotton cloth 
(common tobacco cloth) about the 
size of my frames, which are 60 feet 
long, spread loosely over the cross 
slats. Then after the sash are put 
on these cloths may be used for still 
further covering, when —necessary. 
Ordinarily, by using doubled cloths no 
more covering is needed up to 
Thanksgiving time; but where the 
thermometer goes below 20 degrees 
heavier mats are necessary. It is very 
important, also, to shade the plants 








on warm days, when the sun is very 
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bright. Always allow fall lettuce 
plenty of air during any warm au- 
tumn weather. Harden as much as 
possible, at the same time keep it 
growing. 

The question of variety depends 
somewhat on the market, but the 
most important feature is to choose a 
variety that grows best in cold weath- 
er. Bilack-seeded Tennis Ball is very 
good as a cold weather variety, and 
while it doesn’t “head up” as well as 
the white-seeded Tennis Ball, it can 
be made, with special care in venti- 
lating and shading, to form a very 
large and reasonably solid head. 


Market About Thanksgiving 


Under average conditions, with let- 
tuce ready for market the last of No- 
vember, it is possible, if at all desir- 
able, to hold over part of the crop. 
By keeping covered night and day, 
it will keep several weeks. It is 
much easier to hold some over than it 
is to try for a succession to follow 
at this season. Possible chances of 
a better market seems the only rea- 
son for so doing, but the market gen- 
erally remains the same, and the 
likelihood of bad weather makes it 
advisable to sell as soon as possible. 
I have kept lettuce from Thanksgiv- 
ing until Christmas in an excellent 
state of preservation, but the lettuce 
which was headed not quite enough 
failed in this respect to improve. 

Without doubt the true lettuce sea- 
son is in the spring of the year, when 
lettuce is at its best, and vast quan- 
tities are used. Yet the quality, of 
fall lettuce is about the same, and 
the demand will be greater when peo- 
ple are “able to obtain good tctcuce 
without paying the necessary high 
prices of the hothouse product. 


Seed Corn Selection—Our method 
of selecting seed corn to improve a 
variety or a strain is to go over the 
field and select such stalks as we 
think are of the most desirable char- 
acter. If I desire two ears to @ 
stalk I choose stalks that have two 
or three good ears placed opposite 
each other. These stalks are cut and 
the seed placed by themselves, and 
when dry the corn is husked and the 
best ears are saved for seed. I also 
select seed from the general crop af- 
ter it is husked, choosing ears that 
have small butts, large kernels of the 
right shape, according to the variety, 
and well filled out. I find that peo- 
ple as a rule do not pay enough at- 
tention to the quality of the ear they 
select for seed. More attention should 
be paid to these points and also to 
the character of the stalk.—[Joseph 
Harris, Monroe County, N Y. 








Market Apples—Baldwin and Rhode 
Island Greening are rated as our two 
best kinds of apples grown for mar- 
ket. They are good bearers and the 
fruit sells well. I hardly know what 
variety to name for a third prof- 
itable variety. Hubbardston’s None- 
such, Northern Spy, Spitzenburg and 
Twenty Ounce are all good, but little 
better if as good as King. None 
bring in better prices. The Twenty 
Ounce Pippin is very poor, nearly as 
peor as Cooper’s Market and Ben Da- 
vis.—[{I. W. Stebbins, Orleans Coun- 
ty, N Y. 


A Lesson in Grading—Here is an 
incident that happened last summer: 
A man took some potatoes to town; 
he had them in a bushel crate and 
sold them to a customer, who, before 





buying, looked them over and found ; 


Some small ones and said: “I want 
good potatoes; take those small ones 
out.” The farmer picked the little 
potatoes out and still there was a 
bushel of large ones. The customer 
then said: “Pour the little ones back 
and I will take them.” But the 
farmer said: “Those are mine, there 
is your bushel.” And he kept the 
small potatoes. This illustrates the 
fact that the buyer is willing to pay 
for good potatoes or fruit or anything 
else, and if one has culls, it is better 
te sell them as culls and get that 








much extra=-(U. T. Cox, Lawrenee 
County, 0. 





SENSE ABOUT FOOD 
Facts About Food Worth Knowing 





It is a serious question sometimes 
to know just what to eat when a per- 
son’s. stomach is out of order and 
most foods cause trouble. 

Grape-Nuts food can be taken at 
any time with the certainty that it 
will digest. Actual experience of 
people is valuable to anyone inter- 

‘oods, 


A Terre Haute woman writes: “I 
had suffered with indigestion _ for 
about four years, ever since an attack 
of typhold fever, and at times could 
eat nothing but the very lightest food, 
and then suffer such agony with my 
stomach I would wish I never had to 
eat anything. 

“TI was urged to try Grape-Nuts and 
since using it I do not have to starve 
myself, any more, but I can eat it at 
any time and feel nourished and sat- 
isfied, dyspepsia is a thing of the past, 
and I am now strong and well. 

“My husband also had an experience 
with Grape-Nuts. He was very weak 
and sickly in the spring. Could not 
attend to his work. He was put un- 
der the doctor’s care, but medicine 
did not seem to do him any good un- 
til he began to leave off ordinary food 
and use Grape-Nuts. It was positive- 
ly surprising to see the change in 
him. He grew better right off, and 
naturally he has none but words of 
praise for Grape-Nuts. 

“Our boy thinks he cannot eat a 
meal without Grape-Nuts, and he 
learns so fast at school that his teach- 
er and other scholars comment on it. 
I am satisfied that it is because of the 
great nourishing elements of Grape- 
Nuts.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

It contains the phosphate of potash 
from wheat and barley which com- 
bines with albumen to make the gray 
matter to daily refill the brain and 
nerve centers, 

It is a pity that people do not know 
what to feed their children. There 
are many mothers who give their 
youngsters almost any kind of food 
and when they become sick begin to 
pour the medicine down them. The 
real way is to, stick to proper food 
and be healthy and get along without 
medicine and expense. 

Hver read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


DEDERICK PRESSES 


For hay and everything that can be baled 
-strong, serviceable, durable Presses, made 
from the best of materials, by workmen 
who are experts at press building. 

Backed by more than fifty years of sys- 
tematic developmentand improvement. The 
Dederick was the frst practical Baling Press 
—itis the best to-day. 
Good for a lifetime 
ofhard work. Our 
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The accompanying cut shows how 
an ordinary shoe box may be made 
into a handy gran- 
ary for poultry. 
These boxes are 
about 4 feet long 
and will hold some- 
what more than a 
barrel full of grain, 
without taking up 
@s much floor 
space. If arranged 
in a row along the 
wali they are much 
more convenient 
than barrels and 
are fully as batis- 
factory as the best 
permanent bins 
? without having any 

of the objections 

that go with bins. 

When placed on 

the exposed side of 

the walls, they act 
. as ari effective bar- 
rier against “cold. 

The upper end is 
ns into a cover and a large hole is 
bored at the lower end.” The box is 
then placed on a stand about 18 in- 
ches above the floor. »Across this hole 
a sheet of galvanized iron is placed. 
This is made to slide in and out 
throug’, a slit in the front of the box. 
When feed is needed all that is neces- 
sary is to put a pail underneath the 
opening and draw the slide. 


Chickens in Permanent Quarters 


{S. M. NEWTON, VERNON COUNTY, WIS 
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Installing the young poultry in 
permanent quarters is with many 
farmers one of the trying features of 
the business. Not infrequently it 
méans the turning out of all hands 
after nightfall late in the autumn, 
perhaps in the midst of an early 
snowstorm, gathering the chickens 
from all sorts of tmaccessible places, 
and carrying them squalling to the 
poultry house, only to repeat the 
process every time they get out for 
weeks, The chances are that a part 
cannot be broken away from old 
haunts, and continue to roost where 
they are not wanted to the end of 
their lives. All this I avoid by mov- 
ing early to the quarters which the 
fowls are to occupy permanently. 

- There are many advantages in this. 
First, it insures safety. A chicken 
from the shell up is a tempting bait 
for thieves of various sorts, and in 
trees and open sheds it is very liable 
to be picked off. Even in temporary 
quarters, such as some poultry raisers 
advocaté, the danger is little less. But 
good, permanent quarters will afford 
efficient protection and save not only 
the chicks, but all fear for them. I 
have my poultry house windows cov- 
ered with fine-mesh poultry netting 
and outer doors of the same. 

Another advantage in moving early 
to permanent quarters is in the work 
saved. Chicks are not hard to ac- 
custom to a change early, while later 
they are very persistent about return- 
ing to their old roosting places. When 
I move direct. from brooders or 
coops, as I usually do, I find it neces- 
sary to confine for only a day or two, 
and this more to prevent flight from 
fright than returning to their old 
quarters. Toward evening of the sec- 
ond day, and often the first, I open 
little doors and allow the chicks to 
come out, quietly and deliberately. 
There are seldom any that do not go 
back. In two or three days I give 
full liberty and all trouble is over. 
Older chicks, however, may have to 
be confined longer. In case they show 


a tendency to return to old haunts I. 
move or make these inaccessible, if , 





possible, and toward evening I watch 
and keep the chicks driven toward 
the poultry houses. After once they 
go back of their own accord they will 
make no more trouble. 

I would not advise, however, mov- 
ing the young stock in with the old, 
especially if there.is much old. But 
it is possible to shelter the two flocks 
in the same house without obliging 
them to occupy the same roosts. My 
houses are divided into two apart- 
ments. One is the roosting room 
proper, and the other is a scratching 
and feeding room. My young stock, 
especially if still small, I keep for a 
time in the latter. Low, temporary 
perches are put up, and the young 
chicks occupy these by themselves. 
Then later these are taken down, and 
the chicks naturally take their place 
with the others. In case I had only 
one room I would divide it or build 
on an addition. Many poultry houses 
are built with a hallway along one 
side. 
ing. better could be had, 


Seeding Winter Wheat 
N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN 
If one has coarse manure he will 
find a good place for it on the poor 
spots in .the field to be plowed for 
wheat. The plowing should be done 
as soon as is practicable, if it is an 
oat field; after the crop is taken off. 
If the oat ground was plowed in the 
spring and the soil was not too wet, 
it very rarely gets too hard to be 
plowed soon after harvest. If the 
land was wet when handled in the 
spring, and has baked hard, it is bet- 
ter to wait until there have been suf- 
ficient rains to moisten the ground 
so that it can be turned up loose. 
After the ground has been plowed I 
like to roll it down and begin to work 
it and get it in as fine a tilth as pos- 
sible. When the soil is well eompact- 
ed and well worked on the top, there 
is a chance for the fine, fibrous roots 
of the wheat to get a foothold and 
grow. For fall.wheat I do not want 
the ground stirred very deep after it 
has been rolled. Enough loése dirt on 
the surface of the ground to cover the 
wheat seed well is better than to have’ 
it loosened deeper. 


How te Treat for Smut 


If there was any smut on the wheat 
heads when the crop was growing, or 
if there are any smut kernels in the 
seed, do not fail to treat it to kill 
this disease. Soak the seed for two 
hours in a solution made by putting 
a pound of formalin in 50 gallons of 
water. 

If one prefers to use the hot water 
treatment place two tubs, or barrels 
that will hold water, side by side. -In 
the first one*heat the water to around 
120 degrees. In the second one the 
water should be up to 132 and 133. 
Immerse -the sacks by holding the 
wheat in the first tub until well 
warmed, then put_it in the second tub 
and hold it from five to ten minutes, 
after which it should be spread and 
dried if it is to be sown with a drill. 
If it is to be sown broadcast, it can 
be sown as scon as taken out of the 
water if the ground is ready and it 
is the proper time to sow the wheat. 

Sowing the Wheat 

The time to sow depends on the lo- 
eality and the condition of the soil. 
I? the ground has not been well fitted 
for the seed I would rather take a 
little time to fit it and sow a little 
later than to sow early on poorly fit- 
ted ground. Some of the excellent 
yields of wheat of the present sea- 
son have come from fields that were 
sown rather late. The soil should be 
finely -pulverized and be dry enough 
to be lively and cover the seed well. 

The amount of seed needed depends 
onthe kind of soil. On rich,: loamy 
soil, I have been in the habit of sow- 
ing a bushel and a peck to the acre 
if early in the season and a peck 
more if it is late. On light soils 1% 
bushels and sometimes a bushel and 
three pecks to the acre is not too 
much. 








This could be utilized, if noth-. 
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or Clover 


Sods This Summer or F: BE SURE TO APPLY 
NATURAL, FINE GROUND PH: a then, the suc 
ceeding four years’ Will be increased 25 to 75 per cent at 
not over a cost of 61 per aere crop, Our free booklet 
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Books which every Breeder and 
Feeder should have 


“First Lessons in Dairying,” H. EB. Van 
Norman net $0.50 
“Fanners’ Crstepetio of Live Stock,” wil 
cox & Smit 450-65 
“Dairyman’s antery: H. Stewart 
“Practical Dairy Bacteriology,” 
Conn 
“Profitable Dairying,”” ©. L. 
“Diseases of Swine,” Dr. R. A. Oraig.... 
“Feeding Farm Animals,’"’ Thomas Shaw 20 
“Swine Husbandry,”” F. D. 1.50 
“Study of Breeds,’’ Thomas Shaw 1,50 
“Key to Profitable Stock Feeding,” Her- 
bert Myrick 
“Testing Milk, Modern Methods of,"’ I L. 
Van Slyke 
“Animal Breeding,"” Thomas Shaw 
“Herbert’s Hints to Worse Keepers,” 
Henry William Herbert 
“Home Pork Making,’”’ A. W. Fulton 
“Shepherd’s Manual,”” Henry Stewart.... 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Descriptive Catalog (32 pages) containing 
descriptions of all the above as well as the 
books on Rural and Home Topics will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for thé 
same, . 
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All honor to every wise effort to 
‘Varry on the government’s business at 
Washington in a 

For Real businesslike w a y. 
Postal Reforms But American Agri- 
culturist cannot 

bring itself to believe that Postmas- 
ter-General Hitchcock is doing the 
best thing in advancing the rate for 
registering a letter from 8 cents, as 
at present, to 10 cents. As_ the 
Postal Progress League well says, pub- 
lic opinion is dead set against this. 
The difference of 2 cents seems a lit- 
tle matter with the individual, but it 
hhas been a uniformly accepted princi- 
ple for years that such tolls should 
decrease rather then increase, and 
that this public service, so close to 
the hearts of the plain people, should 
ratify this tendency. The fact of the 
matter is, the present 8-cent registra- 
tion fee is very much higher than 
the fees in vogue in. Europe, and is 
exactly double the 4-cent fee of En- 
gland.. Certainly the government sus- 
tains no loss at its present rate and 
might well refrain from making this 
Petty advance. In this connection it 
is safe to. assume that the establish- 
ment of a sensible parcel post might 
prove such a profitable undertaking 
for the government as to wipe out 
the annual postal deficit (which, by 
the way, was considered a good thing 
by a former postmaster-general). The 
administration at Washington and 
congress might just as well make up 
their minds that parcel post legisla- 
tion is bound to come. The bill in- 
troduced last June by Representative 
Bennett of New York will unquestion- 
ably come up again next winter. Con- 
gress should get busy and. give due 
heed to necessary postal legislation, 
either this bill or something better. 
Whe Bennett bill provides for local 
Parcel .post service on the rural 
routes, sizable packages to go 
through for 1 cent to 5 cents and 
larger packages up to 25 pounds for 











10 cents. All of this is familiar to 
our readers, and they must keep be- 
fore them the fact that insistence on 
the part of the farm people will bring 
about just such legislation as is re- 
quired. 





This important operation will be 
well started by the time this issue 
reaches American Agri- 
culturist readers. .The 
old date for seeding win- 
ter wheat was Septem- 
ber 1-10. The advent of the hes- 
sian fiy made it necessary to post- 
pone seeding a few weeks later, so 
that under favorable conditions win- 
ter wheat and winter rye may be sown 
with every prospect of success as 
late ad October 1: Under ‘no cire 
cumstances should the treatment of 
seed grain for smut be omitted. For 
fall grains, the hot-water method is 
entirely practicable. Immerse the 
seed in water at a temperature of 110 
to 120 degrees in one vessel, and then 
place in another vessel containing wa- 
ter at a temperature of 132 or 133 
degrees. The volume of water should 
be six to ten times greater than that 
of the seed, which should be allowed 
to stand in the second vessel for ten 
minutes and then taken out to dry 

The Brilliant Fair Season 
ecutiemiiene . 

The state fair season of 1909 is in 
full swing and under favorable condi- 
tions. ‘True, some of the field crops 
are rather backward in development, 
yet farmers have made splendid selec- 
tions, and these with the magnificent 
arrays of live stock, dairy products, 
farm machinery, etc, afford @ very 
impressive picture. That this picture 
is studied and appreciated by count- 
less thousands ifs attributed to the 
ambition of farmers and their fami- 
lies to excel. 

As is usual, the earliest of the big 
fairs were those of Iowa and Ohio, 
held last week. Exhibits were strong 
in practically all classes, attendance 
large and these expositions have taken 
their place in: history .as abundant 
successes. During the present week 
state fairs were under way in. Indiana, 
Maryland, Michigan and Pennsylva- 
nia. All of next week, September 13- 
18, will witness throngs at the great 
New York state fair to be held at 
Syracuse. This great state will present 
a fair of unusual excellence, endeav- 
oring #0 surpass even that of iast 
year’s great successes. With a splen- 
did business year just ahead, there is 
every inducement for farmers and 
their families to make fair exhibits, 
whenever at all practical; and above 
all things to attend and study these 
exhibitions. Looking to next’ week, 
American Agriculturist extends a 
cordial invitation to all farmers at 
Syracuse to meet our representatives 
from the editorial and subscription 
departments at our headquarters, 
located near the secretary’s office on 
the main avenue. Make this tent 
your place for meeting friends and for 
meeting all of our people. The state 
fair is truly the farmers’ holiday. 


Seeding 
Fall Grains 





The decennial federal census, to be 
taken next April, will prove of great- 
est importance to 

griculture. Excellent 
opportunity right 
here for farmers to 
help themselves through helping the 
government officials. The time to 
begin is right now, this fall. The first 
step is to keep tab on the acreage, 
yield and volume of your own 1909 
crops. It goes without saying that 
business farmers do this ever and 
always; for their. own good and quite 
outside of intended aid - to the statis 
ticians. But the necessity of this 
should be fully realized by every 
farmer at this time; because next 
April he will be asked simple yet 
important questions, which he can 
only satisfactorily answer by taking 
a record this fall and keeping it hefore 
him. Another thing worth remem- 
bering, is the federal law requirements 
to learn from farmers regarding 
farm expendi- 





Get Ready 
for the Census 


equipment, iInyentory, 


EDITORIAL 


tures, ete; these of date next April, 
while the questions about farm oper- 
ations will relate to the present 
calendar year 1909. There are six mil- 
lion farms today and probably 12 mil- 
lions or more persons over ten years 
of age engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. Truly, a business proposition 
of this kind is worth the cordial co- 
operation of farmers in the matter of 
census statistics. American Agricul- 
turist urges upon farmers their hearty 
co-operation in this matter. 


> 
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Crops are never wholly made until 
harvest, and ever and always @ year 
of early promise may 
The Drouth eventually fail to be 
in Corn Belt fully realized. This ap- 
pears true this season 
in two of our greatest crops, corn and 
cotton. Last week’s government crop 
reports placed the condition of cotton 
63.7, about the lowest on record for 
this time of year, and the markets are 
responding somewhat to the fact of a 
practically assured yield much below 
a normal. In maize, American Ag- 
riculturist readers living in such por- 
tions of the corn belt as Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska and southward, do not need 
to be reminded of the serious drouth 
which prevailed over much of that 
great territory during August and into 
the opening of Septembef. Our ex- 
haustive report of the corn crop on an 
earlier page of this issue portrays the 
condition, suggestive of. ultimate yield 
of merchantable corn far short of 
what had been anticipated; especially 
considering the fact that the acreage 
is the largest on record. The corn 
belt of the Ohio valley. has—not so 
suffered. Small grains fortunately 
have escaped the drouth, and 
threshing returns are highly en- 
couraging. Corn prices for early win- 
ter delivery are 10 cents lower than 
a year ago, on the recent supposition 
that the crop of 1909 will prove a 
record-breaker. But deterioration in 
crop prospects has brought about 
some change in sentiment, both in 
country districts, and in the big dis- 
tributing markets. There is every rea- 
son to beliéve that corn will continue 
good property, and in many. parts of 
the country farmers are showing 
great conservatism in selling corn” or 
making contracts for the sale of the 
corn crop. 





There are many ways to make 


money, but as the old saying has it, 
“a penny saved is a 
One Way penny earned,” so one 


to Get Rich of the best ways to get 

rich is to be careful in 
the spending of your earnings. Do 
not carelessly squander $10 or $15 
every year in patronizing unscru- 


pulous advertisers. You can save all of 
such loss by simply buying only of 
those advertisers that advertise in 


journals willing to guarantee them. 
Read the guarantee on this page. 


That Corn Silage may profitably be 
made a portion of the ration for. fin- 
ishing cattle was demonstrated in 
some Indiana experiments. The re- 
sults the first year showed practically 
no difference between the ration com- 
posed of corn, clover and silage and 
one of corn and»clover, while during 
the second year there was a profit, 
due to the use of silage, amounting 
to $1.52 per ton. When fed with corn, 
clover and cottonseed meal there was 
a profit of $3.51 per ton. This gives 
silage a feeding value of $4.02 per 
ton, when fed without a supplement, 
or of $6.01 per ton when fed with a 
supplement, under conditions prevail- 
ing during the winter of 1907-8. 








Recent prominence given in a lead- 
ing stock breeders’ weekly to advice 
to farmers about matched teams with 
brass-trimmed harness reminds me of 
what that wise old farmer, David Ran- 
kin; says: “If the farm is provided 
with power to do the work and live 
stock to turn the output into a finished 
product of prime quality, one need not 
worry about appearances.”—[W. B. 
Dook, Virginia. 
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Farm Sanitation Again 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





In the article by Dr E. M. Santee 
in a@ recent issue the description of 
the anacrobatic tank or septic tank 
has so interested me that I and sev- 
eral of my neighbors will attempt to 
install them. I would like to ask if 
(1) the loose-jointed tile used is or- 
dinary land tile. (2) If this tile is 
laid as ordinary land tile, will it not 
absorb water during a rainy time as 
land tile does, instead of disposing of 
it, and cause sewage system to over- 
flow at some undesired point? (3) If 
laid only 12 inches below the surface 
will it not become filled with roots 
and obstructed by moles and field 
mice, as ordinary land tile is? 
(4) Should the end be closed with a 
stone or cement? 

(5) In severe weather when ground 
is frozen 8 feet or so, how will dis- 
posal area get rid of water? (6) If 
top is covered with concrete slab how 
can 2a practical manhole be made so 
that in emergency tank may be 
cleaned or inspected without destroy- 
ing it? In the pivot one I am about 
to build I am going to take the drain-« 
age from three families. This means 
three bathrooms with complete fix- 
tures and three laundries. (7) Willa 
tank 4x4x10 feet be about the right 
Will. it work on these dimen« 
sions, or should they be . changed? 
(8) Should the hight of inlet and out« 
let be as shown in your illustration, 
or should theyx.be altered in proportion 
to hight of land ?—-[ Farmer. 

Dr Santee’s Answers 

1. I prefer the sewer tile with 
bell connections, They prevent soll 
sifting into the pipe. 

2. Land tile does not absorb wax 
ter, it furnishes a place for gravity 
to send water in. This pipe being 
only 12 inches below the surface, 
gravity takes the water away from 
rather than into it. 

3. The best answer that I can give 
is that it does not; probably because 
the tile is not filled with water all the 
time, while the surrounding soil is al< 
ways moist, and also contains the nu- 
triment that. the plant needs. 

4. Concrete is preferable. It should 
be closed in some way, to keep ver- 
min out. 

5. The. ground does not freeze in 
the disposal area for the _ reasons 
given in the article. 

6. The slab should be laid on with- 
out fastening. In case of necessity 
it,can be removed as a plank would 
be. This slab: should be in sectiong 
about @ yard square. If the tank Is 
working all right there is no one now 
living who will ever have to clean it. 

7. I would*prefer the dimensions 
given in the article. This gives the 
length of one additional foot for each 
person above six. I assume that the 
dimensions given would work satis- 
factorily, but know that the other 
will. 

8. The inlet should be 18 inches 
from the bottom, no matter‘what the 
size of tank. 

Orchard Fertilizers 

Fertilizers are but one of the sev« 
eral factors that make success in or« 
charding in Pennsylvania. The others 
are the location, soil, management, 
spraying, pruning and general care, 
In some orchards fertilizers and ma< 
nures are the limiting factors, while 
in others it is something else. For 
this reason it is questionable whether 
fertilizers should be applied in large 
amounts until the orchardist has evi< 
dence that they are needed. 

The need of a fertilizer is indicated 
by. the deficiency in growth, foliage 
or fruit. If the other conditions are 
right, applications of manures cat 
scarcely fail to produce beneficial ‘re< 
sults. 

Where plant food is really needed @ 
better fertilizer can scarcely be recom< 
mended than ten tons of stable manure 
per acre. To accompany this fertilizer 
proper soil management for most sit« 
uations is tillage with a leguminous 
cover crop while the orchard is young 
followed by a mixed grass and legu~ 
minous crop when the orchard hag 
reached bearing age. After the bear~ 
ing habit is established a return toe 
tillage every second or third yearn | 
should be made, increasing the fre« 
quency of tillage at the age of the 
orchard and the demands of the fruit. 
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COOK REACHES THE NORTH POLE 


Goal Long-Sought by Explorers Gained by American—A Cheer- 
less Waste of Ice at the Pole—Long Journey of Hardship 
and Danger--Big News Delayed Since April, 1908 


The north pole has at last been 
reathed, and, happily, by an Ameri- 
can. At least, that is the claim made 
by Dr Frederick A. Cook of Brooklyn, 
N ¥, who says that on April 21, 1908, 
he was at the pole. Not until this 
month did he succeed in getting back 
near enough to civilization to cable 
the results of the great discovery to 
tLe United States and the world. 

Dr Cook went on a summer eruise 
into the Arctic region in the summer 
of 1907. The expedition was equipped 
by James R. Bradley of New York, 
who had hunted game in all parts of 
the world except the polar regions. 
He wanted to hunt there, and bought 
a Gloucester fishing schooner, which 
was remodeled for the purpose. After 
the hunting trip he sailed for home, 
leaving Dr Cook with a young Ger- 
man-American companion, Randolph 
Francke, at Annatok, 20 miles north 
of Etah, which is the northernmost 
inhabited settlement on the west coast 
of Greenland. 

They stayed there until March 3, 
1908, with Eskimaux, then Dr Cook 
with eight Eskimo companions, four 
sledges, 12 teams.of dogs and a large 
amount of supplies, started over Ellis- 
mereland toward the Arctic ocean. He 
left his only American companion, and 
two weeks later sent back a letter in- 
structing Francke to go back to New 
Work in case Dr Cook did not return 
to Annatok by early June. He did 
not return then, and Francke started 
southward, and after a hard struggle 
reached Etah over the ice, and there 
caught Peary’s auxiliary steamer, Capt 
Samuel Bartlett, and was brought to 
St Johns, Newfoundland. Since then 
no word had come from Dr Cook. 

Dr Cook worked on a new theory, 
that of making his final dash in the 
winter. Other explorers have stayed 
in winter quarters and then pressed 
forward later. One of the greatest 
difficulties has been the breaking up 


of the ice. In the winter the ice is 
firmer and has smoother - surfaces 
for travel. Dr Cook made his dash 


before the long Arctic night had end- 
ed, and started direct from a region 
filled with game, which. supplied him 
with all the provisions he could trans- 
port. On the way toward the pole he 
discovered @ new land never before 
known. As -he proceeded he sent 
back Eskimaux until, for the final 
supreme effort, the two best Bsqui- 
maux and 26 dogs remained with him, 
and before them was 460 miles of ice 
to be crossed before they could reach 
the pole. The cold was intense 
degrees below zero and colder—the 
way was rough, but by forced 
marches, they achieved the goal. 
They found simply a broad expanse 
of icebound sea. At the point which 
their instrument showed was the 
north pole, Dr Cook raised the stars 


and stripes. On April 23, the long 
homeward journey was begun. It was 
a desperate struggle, violent gales, 


over broken, drifting ice, in the severe 
cold, which gradually decreased un- 
til there was zero temperature. and 
all the time the danger and difficulty 
of drifting ice and lack of food in- 
creased. They came near starving, 
but at last came to a region where 
there was game. They had neither 
food, fuel nor ammunition left from 
their supplies, but with such imple- 
ments as they were able to devise, 
killed bears, and at last musk oxen, 
and lived. 

They remained in the far north un- 
til February 18, 1909. The Greenland 
shores were reached April 15 and the 
Danish settlement of Upernavik on 
May 21, having proceeded from Cape 
York on Baffin’s bay, in the south- 
west part of Greenland. After a long 
delay, Dr Cook succeeded in reaching 
Lervick, Shetland Islands, September 
1. Frem there his message home was 
sent by cable, and on a Danish steam- 
er Dr Cook sailed for Copenhagen, 
from whence he will come home as 
s00n as possible. 

As soon as the news came of Dr 
Cook’s. great triumph, some people 
began to question the truth of the re- 
port. Dr Codok says that he is bring- 
ing with him all the evidence it was 
possible to obtain. Inasmuch as he 
found ne wooden pole there nor any 
rock or earth, there was nothing 
more substantial to take than snow 
or ice, either of which would be like- 
ly to melt. He did, however, take and 

record scientific observations which 


he thinks will be accepted as proof 
that he has been at the north pole. 
He planted a United States flag at 
the pole and says if one doubts his 
having been there all they have to do 
is to go themselves and under the 
staff they will find a small brass tube, 
which he buried there containing a 
brief record of his journey and the 
discovery of the point we call the 
north pole. 

A great welcome is being prepared 
for Dr Cook upon his return to. New 
York.. He ‘first achieved renown by 
climbing Mt Kinley in 1906, being the 
first man to perform this difficult feat. 
He previously accompanied Peary as 
surgeon on some of his Arctic expe- 
ditions. 


PEARY AT THE POLE 


Another American Reaches 
Northernmost Point — Almost 
a Year Behind Cook 











The north pole has been found 
again. Only six days after the news 
of Dr Cook’s success, a cable dispatch 
came to New York from Commander 
Robert E. Peary saying that he 
reached the north pole April 6, 1909. 
He cabled from Indian Harbor on 
the coast of Labrador. Peary’s trip 
to the pole and back was accom- 
plished in much less time than was 
that of ‘Dr Cook, but he reached the 
goal almost a year ater. 

Peary disappeared into the far 
north in August, 1908, and no word 
had come from him since then until 
his brief and thrilling message, 
“Stars and stripes nailed to north 
pole,” foHowed by other brief mes- 
sages announcing the safety of his 
steamer, the Roosevelt, and the date 
that the pole was reached. 

Peary and Cook proceeded by some- 
what different routes, although start- 
ing from ‘bases of supplies quite near 
each other, but not knowing of each 
other’s whereabouts. The homecom- 
ing of the two explorers at about the 
same time will afford a fine opportu- 
nity far comparison of records. For 
over years men have been trying 
to reach the north pole. Every Amer- 
ican will take pride in the fact that 
at last two Americans have led the 
world in two successful attempts to 
— the northernmost point of the 
earth. 


Mean to Cut Postal Deficit 








Postmaster-Gen Hitchcock and Pres 
Taft have been considering plans with 
a view to putting the postoffice de- 
partment on the paying basis, at least, 
the postal deficit will be substantfally 
reduced. The deficit for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1908, was about $16,- 
000,000. The figures are not complete 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1909, but the postmaster-general es- 
timates the deficit at $20,000,000. The 
increase is supposed to be due to 
extensions of the service and the busi- 
ness depression in part. The cumber- 
some and expensive methods of han- 
dling the mail and doing postal busi- 
ness are blamed for much of jc. It is 
now proposed to have every depart- 
ment of the postal service theroughly 
examined by experts, with a view to 
adopting modern business methods. 


> 


The voyage from Queenstown to 
New York has been made in four 
days, 11 hours’and 42 minutes by the 
Cunard liner Lusitania, This breaks 
all records for crossing the Atlantic. 
The- Lusitania sailed at 10 o’clock on 
Sunday morning and Friday evening 
a little before 8 o’clock landed her 
passengers. © Heretofore, neither the 
Lusitania nor her fast sister ship the 
Mauretania has been able to arrive in 
season to dock before the morning uf 
the fifth day. 
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Reliable 
Telephones 


- Use the same judgment in buying a 
telephone as you would in purchasing 
a cream —— or a team of horses. 
Buy only that telephone which yeu are 
sure you can depend upon. In other 
words buy only 


Western -EhecIri¢ 
Rural Telephones 


They are absolutely reliable—they can be depended upon for the best 
of service oe or night—good weather or bad~in ame es or for 
Ordinary business. 

Western Electric Rural Telephones are of the same high quality as the 


4,000,000 “‘Bell’* telephones in daily use, and are made by the same manu- 
facturers. This means the most feliable and economical service possible. 


Werhave an interesting Bulletin, No.47, 
ao. you want to know about rural 
ne lines. Write your name and ad- 
ons on this advertisement—mail it to our 
nearest house and we will send you a copy free. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 





a 











New York, Boston, St. Louis, Denver, 
Philadelphia. Pittsburg. WriteQur Kansas Cy, Dallas, 
Atlanta. 
} Cincinnati, Nearest Howse = San Francisco, Seattle, 
Minneapolis. Salt Lake City 


Northers Electric and Manafacturing Co., Led., Montreal and Winniveg. 


Better and SHOPRIC No 

SaiteWALL BOARD ose 

Lath and Plaster Pp Walle 
You Yourself Can Nail It to Stadding—All Ready for Paper or Paint. 


AR wepterenbecn b building construct. PR le Wall Be Board is suitable for or nay 
pay as lath Cy ee, made of nip es. and health re buil 
dressed lath, 1 hot Asphalt fete ov pertilonsie 




















ich af buildings, new baruons fa inold alld 
ne oe ourteass in 4 gus board. ; nishing attics, back porches, 
‘ Ss are at ie Scie wt }- ft sheet ee lar ceilings, garages, poultry aS dairy 
is AS A SHEATH 
is alenn saul Bishopric Wall Board. ma Z np thing Sy 


many purposes, te today Jor Free 
Sample descriptive booklet and prices, 
freight paid from Cincinnati or factories 
in New Orleans, La., and Alma, Mich, 


e Pay Freight 
fows.binsourl, Okiaboua, Temes: 
Sold direct at factory prices 

98.00:2 ply. 98.58; py 4 


er euneere 
t and nails ~o each 
roll. Order from =e 


Woney back if bot just aan ——~ 


STANDARD QUALITY: 


BISHOPRIC 


ASPMAAN 47457/C 


ROOFING 


Write today for FREE samples of Wall Board and Roofing, and Illustrated Booklet. 
The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Mfg. Co., 80 East Third St, Cincinnati, O. 


‘THE UTICA BLACK BULL STAPLE PULLER 


~ THE HANDIEST TOOL FOR THE FARMER.~ 
The quickest and easiest way to keep wire fences in good condi- 4 
tion i to have the tool on hand to meet emergencies. Do not waste 

time and doa poor job by trying to get along with makeshift tools. 

The Utica Black Ball, Three Horn, Staple Puller to ms made 

especially for ite work. It pulls etaples straight from bottom and 
center wires as easily as from top wires, drives maples pisaient; 












ow or tens, stretches, 6 iices, ties wire of any size on 
ykin fence. It saves wize, staples, fences, time and 


a Pe a Rae RC 
ence re ws nails, combination 
on have. Length, 10 inches and ## 


HE UTICA DROP FORGE Q TOOL O©O., 
Utica, New York. 


A Well Run Home 
is like a smooth running engine. The magazine 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a great home lubricator 
—helps everyone each month. $1.00 a year. 
WITH THIS JOURNAL BOTH ONE YEAR $1.50 | 


|_The Phelps Publishing Co. : Springfield, Mass. _ 
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scribers, 


their friends, our advertisers. 


Kains, associate editor, 


turist welcome is extended. 





| ~ WELCOME 
To All American Asgriculturist Friends 


Empire State Fair---Headquarters of Old Reliable 














We are ‘looking forward to the pleasure of meeting an even 
larger number than ever of our friends at the state fair at Syracuse 
next week. Every year we are glad to welcome our hosts of sub- 
advertisers and other friends at our headquarters near the 
secretary’s office on the main avenue. 
make this tent their place of meeting friends, of leaving baskets and 
Parcels; in fact, a convenience of the most welcome kind. 

There can be no mere central place for the subscribers to meet 
Nothing will give us greater pleasure 
than to act as hosts in this way. This social feature connected with 
the fair is one of the pleasantest we have during the year, and repre- 
sentatives of American Agriculturist hope to see a large number of 
new faces this year, as well as the familiar ones. 
resentatives this year will be Prof C. W. Burkett, editor, 
and Mr P. E. Ward, subscription manager, 
with a number of his hearty helpers. A genuine American Agricul- 


All are heartily invited. ‘to 


Among our rep- 
Mr M. G. 








Lewis County’s Successful Fair 

This fair, held at Lowville, August 
831 to September 3, wag fully up to 
any of its predecessors in every par- 
ticular. The first two days were rainy 
and the track heavy, so that the trot- 
ting was declared off, but the attend- 
ance was large, and there was a full 
line of. entries in every class. There 
was the finest showing of blooded 
stock for many years. L. C. Rice & 
Son of Lowville had on exhibition a 
fine herd of 33 Holsteins, including 
Princess Angelica, which in 266 days, 
from December 8 to August 31, made 
a day’s milk record of 6844 pounds 
and a total of 18,217 pounds. Mr 
Rice was awarded first premium on 
herd, two-year-old and. three-year- 
old heifers, first and second on single 
cows, and two and _ three-year-old 
heifers giving milk. 

The display of flowers and fruits 
was fine, and the grain and vegetable 
department showed entries fully up to 
former years. In’ domestic hall the 
ladies had some fine needlework, 
while relic hall presented * specimens 
of antiques venerated and preserved 
for their great age. On the last two 
days some fast records were made on 
the trotting course.: On the third day 
two interesting ball games were 
played—Croghan- against Trenton, 4 
to 7 in favor of Trenton, and High- 
market against Constableville, 3 to 
20 in favor of Constableville. There 
was estimated to be 8000 persons on 
the grounds Leben ome 


Fair Skies ‘at Cambridge 


The 20th annual fair of the Cam- 
bridge valley agricultural society, 
which was held at Cambridge, August 
30-September 3, was one of the most 
successful yet held. The weather was 
favorable, which proved a valuablé 
factor in the financial success. The 
commodious buildings, stalls and sheds 
were very generally filled with the 
very best exhibits. Of cattle there 
were large herds of registered Hol- 
steins, Jerseys, Herefords, Shorthorns, 
Galloways, etc. All the popular breeds 
of sheep and of swine were represent- 
ed, while the poultry shew was equal 
to the exhibits of former years, which 
were never excelled by a country agri- 
cultural society. The several buildings 
containing farm produce, fruit, ladies’ 
department, etc, were filled with goods 
of high order. The general entries 
were about 3000, and 2000 in the 
ladies’ department. Every year the 
society furnishes extra attractions in 
the. form of races on an excellent 
half-mile track, platform perform- 
ances and this year an airship. The 
trotting was excellent, and each day's 
performance was witnessed by thou- 
sands who crowded the immense 
grandstand and lined the track for 
rods. The attendance on Thursday was 
estimated at 22,000. These successful 
fairs increase in popularity year by 
year and there is a pleasant rivalry 
between this society and the county 
society. ° 

d 








Ohio’s Greatest State Fair 
{From Page 203.] 


worked, out are excellent. Bveryone 
was well provided in accordance with’ 
h‘3 tastes and desires, and the prices 
were regulated to the usual custom. 
The policing of the fair was excellent. 
There was no offensive language, no 
rowdyism, no faking; the ordinary 
abuses were eliminated and -pleasure 
and satisfaction experienced by all. In 
fact, the fair was extremely clean. 
That speaks volumes. The crowd was 
never boisterous, never offensive, 
never objectionable. No one was ever 
imposed upon, no one even bothered 
by the smart-aleck, and the fair crank 
was not to be seen on the grounds. 


Educational Features Popular 


Conspicuous among the attractive 
features were the exhibits of the state 
institutions, the state experiment sta- 
tion leading in attractiveness, useful- 
ness and completeness. We have seen 
many station: exhibits, but™-none to 
excel the effort this year. It was, in- 
deed, a school where one could catch 
the spirit of progressive agriculture, 
and the meaning of science as ap- 
plied to farm things. On this occasion, 
as has frequently been the case, the 
station went out to the people and 
carried its many lessons with it. Here 
are a few 6f the features graphically 
shown by carefully prepared material 
illustrating the idea and subject mat- 
ter: Comparison of farm manures, 
the amount of plant food removed 
from the soil by various crops, the 
effect of spraying fruit and potatoes, 
wheats breeding, corn breeding, plant 
diseases, forestry and orchard and 
garden products. And what was quite 
to the point, the station men were at 
their posts explaining and describing 
the experiments and the practical ap- 
plication to the farms in general. We 
have no hesitation in saying that of 
all the exhibits on the grounds this 
of the experiment station was the 
most valuable, praefical and important 
of all. The Ohio station is ably man- 
aged by Director Thorne and his co- 
workers and these men are close to 
the real agricultural problems of the 
state. When you visit the state fair 
next year, remember to plan a good, 
long stay at the experiment station 
exhibit. 







to Great Success at Syracuse Next Week i 


for race horses are ready for occu- 


At the New York state fair at Syra- 
cuse next week visitors will observe 
important developments “of the new 
permanent plant of the fair adopted 
by the legislature two years ago. The 
cost of the new plant, which will re- 
quire probably five years to complete, 
will be about $2,000,000. Last year 
the magnificent. manufactures’ and 
liberal arts building which cost $220,- 

was dedicated. It is regarded as 
the finest of its kind in the world. 
This year on the opposite side of the 
entrance will be seen a group of new 
buildings, similar in construction and 
connected by two long colonades, 
These buildings, which will be pub- 
licly opened next week, will form the 
north side of the Empire state court. 

The work of reconstruction is in 
charge of Commissioner Abraham E. 
Perren, who has personal supervision 
of the erection of all the buildings 
and the changes in the grounds called 
for by the state plan, including the 
removal of the racing plant a distance 
of a quarter of a mile. Last year the 
manufactures and liberal arts build- 
ing looked out of place. Its high walls 
of light gray brick and its towering 
white columns contrasted strongly 
with the wooden structures, which for 
20 years had been made to serve, 
This year the new buildings *eep it 
company, some of them on sites for- 
merly occupied by cattle sheds. Dur- 
ing the next five or six years these 
wooden buildings’ will be ‘Feplaced 
with permanent ones. 

An unusual demand for ‘space in 
the manufactures and liberal arts 
building has characterized this year, 
Early in the year exhibitors repaired 
to the offices of the secretary of the 
commission at Syracuse and every 
square foot in the building has long 
ago been consigned. When it is re- 
membered that this building contains 
more ground space.than Madison 
Square garden, an idea of what this 
means can be gained. 

The commission has felt the de- 
mand for quarters for the. state 
grange, the dairy department and nu- 
merous state institutions, secondary 
only to the need of the manufactures 
building. Patrons have been hitherto 
obliged. to meet in a tent; this year 
it will have a spacious puilding of its 
own. North of the grange building is 
the state institutions building, and 
West of that, connected by a colonade, 
is the dairy building, where also will 
be the press headquarters. In the 
new construction 96 columns are used 
and the iaterior of all of the buildings 
is furnished in lime sand brick. 

On the finished fair grounds a 
broad plaza will be between the man- 
ufactures building and the_ buildings 
put up this-year. Here 60, people 
ean assemble. It will be closed to all 
but pedestrians, Next year: brick and 
concrete live stock pavilions will be 
put up and beyond these will be space 
for farm implement exhibits and a 
model farm. - Adjoining the live stock 
pavilions will be a large ring for cat- 
tle, sheep, swine and horse judging. 
After these improvements are made 
the present mile track will be relo- 
eated at the extreme western side of 
the grounds. It will have a half mile 
track, whieh will be a show ring. A 
start on the new race plant has al- 
ready been made; 400 fireproof stalls 








MANUFACTURES AND LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING 


This is the pioneer building of the really new Empire state fair. It 


was opened and dedicated 
year .until the 
magnificent and 


last year, 
plans are complete, when New York will have the most 
imposing permanent equipment in the world, 


Sister buildings will be added each 


pancy. They lie in the form of 4q 
triangle ana” extend 2000 feet from 
end to end. 

These improvements will require 
several years to complete, but mem- 
bers of the commission say that to 
keep up with the growth of: the fair 
and guard against the crippling of de- 
partments, the work must* be finished 
within six years at most. 

In giving reasons .for the belief 
that this year’s fair will eclipse that 
of previous years they say there is 
greater interest among all kinds of 
exhibitors and a larger entry in many 
departments. They have provided tha 
very best attractions obtainable in 
this country for the entertainment of 
the crowds and ali that is now needed 
is favorable weather. 


NEW YORK 


Holland, Erie Co—The buckwheat 
crop will be good, not any corn har- 
vested yet. Potatoes will be a good 
crop. Hay poor yieid.. Apples will 
be a light crop. Farmers are getting 
in their winter wheat, Butter is 25c 
p Ib, eggs 25c p doz. Winter wheat 
Was @ good crop. 


Middlebury, Wyoming Co — This 
season has been a remarkably dry one 

this season. Bean harvest has begun. 
Beans ripening very uneven. Nearly 
all the oats have been secured, a bet- 
ter crop than was expected, but straw 
very short. Quite a few apples, but 
not of the st quality, as they are 
very small, e of the farmers have 
gone through the orchard and picked 
off the small ones. Some wheat sold 
for $1_p bu, butter 22c p Ib. 


Elk Creek, Otsego Co—Hay was an 
average crop. Fields that had been 
top-dressed_ with manure and lime. 
yielded heavily, while those not so 
well cared for gave lighter yields, 
Oats -have been rusty for a long pe- 
riod, they are being harvested and 
threshed. The drouth seriously af- 
fected growth of potato tops. Milk 
supply is ry short, and getting 
shorter. It is alleged that some Bor- 
den patrons will fill their silos and 
patronize another firm doing business 
not far from here where there is ho 
objection to silage milk. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co—The Sara- 
toga Co fair had a very large attend- 
ance. About 1200 people witnessed 
the races Aug 26. The exhibits were 
fine and filled every available bit of 
space. Next to the races the after- 
noon parade of all the prize-winning 
animals was the most attractive fea- 
ture of the fair. The poultry exhibit 
was remarkably good. Hay was har- 
vested in good condition. It is bring- 
ing $15 p ton. The oats harvest was 
impeded by unsettled weather. Corn 
coming on nicely, also buckwheat. 
Potatoes doing well and bringing 
$1.50. p bbl. About the usual acreage 
of rye is being put in. W. R. Palmer 
is paying $11 p ton for rye straw fon 
shipment to-Boston. Valley Falls buy- 
ers are paying $12 p ton, with prom- 
ise of higher rates. Ihye p bu dropped 
from. 80 to 78c, thence to 73, and is 
now 75c, with .still tendency upward. 
Our local dealers in dairy products 
say they cannot get farmers’ butter, 
Butter. wholesale is worth 30c and 
eggs 28c, lambs $4.50 to $5. County 
roads in excellent condition. Streams 
and ponds low. 


Charlotte Center, Chautauqta Co 
Our severe drouth broke Aug 14 
Have_had plenty of rain since and late 
crops are coming on nicely. There 
was a large acreage of cabbage sét 
and it looks now like a fair crop 
would be harvested. Corn is late and 
backward. Most pieces need another 
month to mature the crop. Dairies 
have dried up badly on account of 
short feed in pastures. 


Floyd, Oneida Co—The season hag 
been dry; pastures are and have been 
very short. .The hay crop was se=< 
cured in fine condition, quality ex< 
cellent, about two-thirds of a crop 
generally. The shrinkage of milk hag 
been serious. .Farmers are feeding 








‘considerable grain and some are feed 


ing hay twice a day to cows. Owing 
to the severe drouth and cold weath< 














crops are light. Corn. is, 
eoming fair, but will. be much lighter 


er soiling 


than last year. Some rust on potato 
vines, but still they are looking fair 
and went into Sept with a great deal 
of Efe. A fair crop of late potatoes 
expected. Early potatoes light yield, 
quality excellent. Plums a big crop, 
also grapes. Apples very poor and 
few: too dry for blackberries, crop 
“light. Oat straw short, light yield of 
oats, but of good weight, some thresh- 


ing done. - 
Union Center, Broome Co—Hay, 
oats and early potatoes an un- 


usually light crop. Hay is_ selling 
for $15 p ton, and potatoes 90c p bu. 
Pastures are poor on account of the 
drouth, which was severe in this sec- 
tion. 


Trumansburg, Tompkins Co—The 
fairs have been growing steadily for 
the past ten years. This year the dis- 
play of stock was exceptionally large 
and fine. The display in floral hall 
was the largest ever. The exhibition 
of farm machinery, tools and imple- 
ment vehicles of all description was 
large and up to date, which shows 
that our farming community is alive 
and progressive. The poultry show 
was immense, over $1000 was taken in 
im entrance fees before a coop was on 
the ground. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co—The 
64th annual fair of the agri stock soc 
for Chenango Co opened Aug 31 and 
continued to Sept 4, with a very large 
attendance. The interest manifested 
in the several departments was far 
ahead of any former show. In the 
poultry and live steck departments it 
was especially evinced. Breeders of 
all classes of stock show plainly that 
pure-bred animals are being brought 
to the front. The poultry department 
ranks with the best in the state. Cat- 
tle, sheep, swine and horses need 
form no exception to the best county 
exhibition. 


Savona, Steuben Co—Tobacco har- 


vest has begun. The crop is light 
and damaged by grasshoppers. Dry 
weather and lice made onions a short 
erop. Corn is very small and has 
but few ears. Several new silos have 
been erected in this section this sea- 
son. Recent rains have helped new 
seeding wonderfully, as well as pas- 
tures and old meadows. There is 
still a lack of moisture. 


Farm College at State Fair—At che 
state fair next week at Syracuse about 
3000 square feet will be devoted to a 
special educational exhibit from the 
state college of agriculture at Ithaca. 
Each of the various departments will 
have its share of this space and will 
show many things of practical im- 
portance to farming. In addition there 
will be a room where lectures by spe- 
cialists will be given from time to 
lime upon business problems of mod- 
ern farming. Specialists will be in 
attendance at convenient hours to an- 
awer specific questions. The object of 
the exhibit and the lectures is to do 
the largest amount of good to the 
greatest possible number in the short 
space of one week. Everyone who 
have a question to ask or a problem to 
golve should go prepared to get infor- 
mation. 


Niagara Co — Farmers 


picking Bartlett pears, very short 
erop; the price is 3c p Ib. The 
peach crop is a large one. Po- 
fatoes show blight and tip brown 
and the dry weather will make a short 
erop. Apples are doing well where 
the lice did not damage them. Thresh- 
ing has commenced. Wheat not turn- 
ing out very well 

McGraw, Cortland Co—The hay 
erop, although light, was secured in 
excellent condition. Oats are a fair 
erop. The custom of cutting oats 
green for hay, which was much in 
wogue two years ago, has been almost 
entirely replaced by that of letting 
fhe grain mature and threshing it in 
fhe old-fashioned way. Corn, pota- 
toes and cabbage are do well, The 
apple crop will be a t failure in 
this section, on account of. the pres- 
ence of the leaf blister mite and the 
‘Bouse in the early spring. “Very few 
farmers attempt to control these pests 
ty spraying. The Cortland fair was 
well attended, but the main interest 
eentered in the fakes and side shows 
gather than in the agricultural ex- 
eibiis. The tendecy among dairymen, 
mm view of the unsatisfactory condition 
ef th: milk traffic, is to sell off their 
milking herds and give more atten- 
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se 





tion to the raising of young stock and 
to general farming. 

Waterville, Oneida Co—The pick- 
ing of-Humphrey’s hops began Aug 
26. Quantity a little less than last 
year, quality splendid. 
mold is within a few yards north of 
us. All es firm, no sales. Late 
ae ws ee 

Hornell, Steuben Co-—The long 
drouth which started June 23 was 
broken Aug 16. The oat and hay 
crops were considerably shortened, 
but oats are turning out well for the 
straw. Some pieces as high as 35 bus 
p a. Winter wheat was a good crop, 
yielding 15 to 25 bus p a. Rye gave 
@ good growth of straw, but in most 
cases rather a light yield of grain. 
Pastures very short; many feeding 
their stock. Production of butter has 
been lessened, and the price, which 
has not been below 24c p Ib this sum- 
mer, has again crawled to 28c. Eggs 
bringing 25c p doz. Potato crop suf- 
fered for lack of rain at setting time 
and in most cases a light set is re- 
ported. For a number of fields the 
rain came too late to benefit them, 
and they are continuing to die slowly. 
This has been the worst season for 
bugs ever known, but never before 
have farmers fought them so thor- 
oughly and systematically as this year, 
but it was a hard fight from start to 
finish. Much building and repairing 
has been going on this summer, most- 
ly on barns. 





ONTARIO 


Oldcastle, Essex Co—Fine rains af- 
ter a protracted drouth are starting 
a fine growth of grass, and it will 
help late corn and potatoes very 
much. Apples appear to be very 
searce in our county. High winds 
have blown off a great many of late. 
Peaches will bé plenty. also grapes, 
although a local hailstorm totally 
ruined some tobacco and some grapes. 
Oats are a light crop, take the coun- 
try over, but like corn, upon well 
drained land there is a fair crop, fre- 
quently making more than 40 bus p a 
and occasionally 50, as measured from 
the thresher. Buyers-are offering 35c 
for new oats. The tobacco crop is va- 
riable, some being very good, while 
other fields are very bad. The can- 
ning factories are now busy. The to- 
mato crop has ripened rapidly under 
the influence of heat and dry weather. 


The Eastern Live Stock Market 


Monday, Sept 6, 1909. 
At New York, last week good and 
choice cattle held up strong, and 
closed 15@25c higher than the open- 
ing. The se range for the week 
was: Steers 40@7.30, oxen and 








> 3.75@6, bulls 2.75@ cows 
1. 4.25, veals 6@10, culls @6, 
grassers and buttermilks 3.25@ Ye, 
western calves 6@7.25. ‘T there 


were 67 cars of cattle and os calves 


bs, 5.20 4 » 1265 
to 1425 Ibs, 5.75@6.70. Bulls 3.75, 
1 choice heavy bull 4.75, 50 

3.75, 1 1480-Ib. W Va cow 5.50, vealis 
6.50@10, 3 head at 10.50, culls 4.75@ 


6 rs and buttermilks 8.87% 
@ 450. 


Sheep held up to Monday’s prices 
for good and prime stock, but com- 
mon and medium sheep eased off a 
little, -with a slack demand. Today 
there were 44% cars on sale. Com- 
mon to choice sheep sold at $2.50@ 
5 p 100 Ibs, culls 1.50@2.25, common 
to choice lambs 5.530@8, culls 4@5. 
Top price for N Y state lambs 7.65, 
for Pa lambs 7.75, West Va lambs 8, 
Va 7.50. 

Hogs improved last week after the 
pening, _ stro there 


horses suitable for 





English blue- 


1400-1b- steers 5:50@6.35, 1050 te 1159- 
Ib 5@6.15, choice heifers 5@5.50, 
milch cows 20@60 ea, veal calves 8.50 
@10 p 100 ibs. Sheep receipts 50 
cars, oR lambs 7.65@7. fair to 
good 6. 7.50, wethers 4.85@5. Hog 
receipts cars. Medium and hea 
8.70@8.80, 

@8.15. 


Yorkers 8.50@8.70, pigs 

At Pittsburg, Sept 6—Cattle market 
active at 10c higher. Reseipts 110 
cars. Fancy steers $7.25@7. p 100 
Ibs, choice to extra 6.50@6.75, good to 
choice 6.25@6.50, choice to extra 
heifers 5.25@5.50, butcher bulls 4.60 
@4.76. Veal calves 6@9.50 Hog re- 
ceipts: Heavy hogs 8.55@8.60, me- 
dium 8.50@8.55, heavy Yorkers 8.40@ 
845, light Yorkers 8@8:20, pigs 7.75 


@8. Sheep receipts 15 cars, market 
higher. Sheep 3.50@5, lambs 4@7.75. 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, Sept 6—In this dairy sec- 
tion the past week frost has done 
considerable damage to late corn, but 
more rain has fallen, and there is no 
shrinkage in the yield of milk. At the 
shipping stations the price of milk is 
now $1.45 p 100 Ibs, which is equiva- 
lent to 10c cheese. The quality of 
the cheese now produced is of the 
best. The tone of the market today 
was a little easier than last week, al- 
though the official price, 14%4c, and 
the curb settlement price, 14% c, were 
the same. The cial transactions 








were: Large colored 186 bxs, large 
white 60, smali colored 2120, and 
small white 656, all at 14%c. The 


w 

sales of butter were 23 tubs at 30\4c, 

and 78 crates of prints at 31%4c. 
A 


firm, 
1800 tubs butter sold at 80c p Ib, 1600 
cheese at 14%c. Last week but- 
sold for 29%c, last year 24\%c. 

t Sept 6—The market 
showed an additional gain on Satur- 
Pf prices on cheese ranging at 14% 
@15%c p lb for large and twins. 








The Milk Markets 

At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 3%c p qt to the shipper in 
the 26-c zone, or $1.71 p 40-qt can de- 
livered in New York. Notwithstand- 
ing the cool weather the latter part 
of last week and the increase in price 
there was a shortage throughout the 
week. The latter part.of the week the 
surplus price ranged from $2.50@2.80 
pcan. The retail dealers are talking 
fully about raising the price to the 
consumer. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ended Sept 4 were: 


Milk Cream 


Bric ...cceccessseqeeee+B5,847 2,832 
Susquehanna ........+++ 8,508 42 
West Shore .......+++++12,734 731 


Lackawanna ...........56,000 2,505 
N ¥ C (long haul) .....80,105 880 
N Y C (Hariem)} .......44,900 160 
Ontario 


in eeeeetereeeeeeeeee ’ 2.667 
Lehigh valley .....+.... 2,000 1,710 
Homer Ramsdell line ... 1,800 60 
New Haven .....+.ccces 7,667 46 
Other sources .......... 3,000 190 


Totals ..............230,546 11,413 


oe 


New York Grange Note 

The recent annual picnic of Fay- 
etteville grange, No 610, was held at 
the home of Brother and Sister Smith 
near lake. A large canvas 
Was spread between trees and the 
shade was constant and welcome. A 
good attendance was present and a 
bountiful repast served by the ladies, 
Brother and Sister Smith and Worthy 
Master Brother Dawley acted as re- 
ception committee and a merry time 
was enjoyed by all. 


Ey Albany, grain quiet, corn 77@ 
Pp_bu, oats 50@52c, rye 79@82c, 
bran $22.50@26 p ton, linseed meal 
32@32.50, middlings 25@29, rye straw 
15@16, milch cows 25@65 ea, cmy 
eae A 
» cheese » 
fresh eggs B20 880 p doz, live fowls 14 
ib, chicks 17@18c, dressed 
nee £,}e. — dag D> ot 
toes » cabbage p 
100, apples L00@8 p Dbl. 


At Syracuse, wheat $1.35 p bu, corn 
88c, oats 63@65c, corn meal $30 p ton, 
bran 27.50, middlings 29, emy tub but- 
ter 30c p ib, prints 3ic, cheese 16@ 
16%c, fresh eggs 28c p doz, potatoes 
86c @1 bu, tomatoes Tic @$1, 

hes @75c p bskt, cantaloups 
30@2 p cra 
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coun 
is made of the finest carbon steel, blued 
choke bored, 12-gauge, 30 or 32 inches. 
frame is finely case hardened, fitted with 
ne oF ea lever, o- — de- 
apting gun to either ack oF 
smokeless r. A fine pistol grip wal- 
nut stock with rubber butt plate, patent snap 
walnut fore end and metal joint. 
by catalog number. 
No. GA ts 12-gauge, 30 or 32 
tek Wade hee ee te 
= otek voters te tee ge $3.04 
AMMUNITION. 
No.GA21OO Mallard Smokeless Loaded 
Pounce 4. for Sabot. Price, per 100 168 
No. GAZ33E_ 22- Caliber Short Black Pow- 


ce, 100... 
Price, per 1000. screen sees 


No. GAZEZH 22-Caliber Short. Smokeless 
Sc RRR SY 
Ask for Sporting Goods Catalog No.5 35 Ww; 
wonderful values in shotguns, rifles adhe v- 
ers riptions, also lowest prices on 
shooters’ supplies, hunting clothing, athletic 
goods, fishing tackle, etc., sent free on request. 


SEARS. ROEBUCK ait 
New York State Fair 


SYRAGUGE—SEPTEMBER I3TH—ISTH, 1909. 


GRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
00 PURSES AND PREMIUMS $75,000.00 
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Flores, ong Clase ration r 
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Chang END FOR PRIZE LIS 
WHEW YORK STATE FAIR COMMISSION, 
8. SHAVER, Secretar 


5 y. 
POST-STANSARD BUILDING, SYRACUSE, WN. ¥. 























SAVE MONEY ON 


buys full roll (1 ft.) of 
OO pricing. eter tn tnt cut 
with cement and nails complete. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE . 


LATEST 


216 














WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
Spot | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
Chicago. |. 68 51 
New York 108 ry 7% $0 ry 4 
Toledo... |1.078| 063 0 $3 | soy | sot 
St: Louis . 1.044 | 974] -67 a 37. |.49 
in’p’ 99 | 199 | 6 |: ‘0 | AT 
Liverpool | 1.12 | 1.08] 8 |.99 |— ss 

















At Chicago, sentiment in the wheat 
pit has been largely one way, that of 
bearishness; at least 2 iack of support 
under the general conditions... The 
really excellent crop of wheat, both 
winter and spring, was more in evi- 
dence; flour dull and a shade lower, 
and foreign business in breadstuffs 
restricted. Prices were without per- 
manent support, although every sub- 
stantial sag was followed by reason- 
able recovery. All future deliveries 
were well under the dollar point, Sept 
selling below 98c p bu, and Dec be- 
low 94c, followed by partial recovery. 
American Agriculturist’s Sept crop re- 
port on an earlier page covers the sit- 
uation with great thoroughness. 

The serious drouth in the corn belt, 
well known to our readers, has had 
finally a marked effect n. prices, 
these moving up smartly last week, 
although reacting a- little, mew crop 
leliveries firmer, with Dec around 
%% @57%ec. The strengthened belief 
in substantial damage to the ’08 crop 
brought about more support than has 
been noted for a long time. Another 
facter was the fear of early frosts. 
Old No 2 corn in store remained firm 
at 684%,@69%c. See American Agri- 
culturist’s regular monthly crop re- 
port on an earlier page. 

The oats crop has been inclined to 
follow other cereals, market fairly ac- 
tive, price changes narrow. Standard 
oats in store around 93c p bu, Sept 
37 @ 38e. 

Rye was quiet and without note- 
worthy change, No 2 to go to store 71 
@72e p bu. 

Barley offerings only moderate and 
prices nearly steady, malting 58 @67c 
p bu, low grades 47 @55c. 

Flaxseed was quotably lower, but 
jull with little offered. No 1 north- 
western $1.41@1.42 —p bu. 

Timothy seed Was a shade easier, 
with prime $3.50@3.60 p 100° Ibs, 
elover 11.25. 

At New York, spot wheat is quite 


firmly held in the face of light trade. 
No 1 red winter new crop $1.04% p 
bu spot, end of Sept 1.07%, No 1 
northern Duluth new 1.07. Corn fair- 
ly active and steady, No 2 77%¢, ele- 
vator. New oats, natural white; 38@ 
42c, white clipped 41@47c, mixed 40c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Hogs 
1909 | 1908 


Cattle 
1 





Per 100 lbs. 
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At Chicago, cattle prices continue 
firm in the face of a rather dull mar- 
ket. Receipts at six leading distrib- 
uting centers show a slight increase 
compared with the previous week, 
and the decrease to date compared 
with a year ago. is 96,000 head. Choice 
to prime steers $7.50@8.05 p 100 Ibs, 

od to choice 6.90@7.50, good to 
choice beef cows 4.25@5.25, butcher 
bulls 4.25@4.85, selected feeders 4.75 
@5.15, heavy calves 3@4, choice veal 
calves 8.25@9. 

Hog market continues steady with 
light receipts, fluctuations are within 
narrow limits. Receipts at 11 markets 
from Jan 1 to Sept 1 show a decrease 
of 2,926,000 head, whereas 1908 in the 
same period showed an increase of 
1,000,000 over the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1907. Choice heavy hogs are 
quoted at 8.15@8.30, butcher hogs 8@ 
8.20, ren light do. Heavy packing 
7.60 @ 

Sheep are quiet and a trifle easy. 
Lambs steady. Good to choice lambs 
6,.75 @ 7.50, B04 to Rad wethers 
4.75@5, ewes 4.25@4. 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise sabe, eaatetiode in all .in- 
PR ny New ork cet ere 
ee will sell from store, 
From these, country con- 
Hignees mit, pay t and commission charges. 
er we & tailers or con- 

bai Bh RO - 


Eggs—Receipts are quite heavy, but 
the market holds steady at firmer 
quotations. Nearby selected white 30 
@34c p doz, gathered stock 26@30c, 
fcy brown. 28@3l1c, brown mixed 25 
@28c, western extra 27@28c. Chica- 
go quotes prime firsts 21%c, extras 25c. | 


Frez) Fruits—Pears selling well at 
$4@b6 p bbl for Bartletts, Clapp’s Fa- 
vorite 4.50@6, Duchess 2.50@.350. 
Peaches 1.50@2.25 p carrier, supply 
fair. Plums in light receipt and firm 
at 10@ 25c p 8-lb bskt. - Grapes in am- 
ple supply ‘amd weak. - Del and Md 
Moore’s' Early 60@70c p_ carrier, 
Niagara 60@75c p case. 

Isy and Gtraw—Market steady for 
cil grades. Old hay pretty well cleaned 
up; new crop, large bales, quoted as 
follows: Prime timothy 95c p 100 
ibs, No.1 90@95c, fcy mixed clover SO 
@85c, pure clover 60@70c, long No -1 
rye straw S5c. 

"7"2:3—Brokers report offers of 14c 
for O buffs. Small lots of mixed hides, 
nearby points, are being bought at 
12% c, calf skins $1.57 @2.45. 


Mill Feeds—Prices are steady, with 
demand rather quiet: Coarse western 
spring grain in i00-Ib sacks to arrive 
$23.35 p ton, standard middlings do, 
city bran 23.50, fine yellow corn meal 
1.65@1.70 p 100 Ibs, Buffalo gluten 
29.50 p ton in bulk, 30.45 in sacks, 


Poultry—Receipts fairly large and 
jobbers report accumulations. Broil- 
er chickens 18@19c p 1b 1 w, fowls 
17% @18%ce, turkeys lic, fresh killed 
iced fowls 18@18%c, spring turkeys 
25 @ 26c. 

Vegetables—Cabbage in ample sup- 
ply and easy. Flat Dutch $1.50@2.50 

100. Corn in liberal supply and 
lower at 50c@$1 p 100. Cauliflower 
steady, state. $2.50@3.50 p bbl, L I 
$1. 50@2.50, bids $1 p 100 bechs, Car- 
rots $1 @ 1.50, L I cucumbers 7T5c@ 
$1.25, -large celery -30@40c p doz 
stalks, Jersey eggplant 50c@$1 p bbl, 
lettuce 50c@$1.50 p bskt, lima beans 
75c@$1 p potato bskt, Jersey okra $1 


©O1.50, state peas $1@1.50 p-~ bskt, 
nearby radishes 50c@$1 p 100 bchs, 
string beans 25@75c p bskt, spinach 


Hubbard squash do, 


75c @$1.25 p bbl, 
-75c@$1, tomatoes 


rutabaga turnips 
30 @ 60c. 
Wool—Boston reports sales for the 
week of 4,400,000 Ibs. All sales are at 
full market quotations and in some 
instances premiums are paid for ex- 
tra choice lines. Market is decidedly 
strong. Ohio and Pa unwashed de- 
laine quoted at 31@32c p 1b, Mich 29@ 
81c, Mich and N ¥ % blood 83@3é4c. 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, No i 
white Ma $1.09 bu, No 2 white 
oats , No 2 rye 72c, spring bran 23 
p ton, ware meal 27.50@ 29.50, extra 
emy butter 29¢e p Ib, dairy 24@25c, fc 
cheese 15% @ 16e, live fowls 17@17%c 
p lb, turkeys 15@17c, dressed fowls 17 
@17%e, turkeys 18@20c, cabbage 4 
@4.50 p 100, tomatoes 45@ 60¢ p t2- 
bu, onions 75@S80c p bu, apples 3 p bu. 

At Rochester, hay firm, butter and 
cheese firm, No 2 rye 76c p bu, straw 
80@90c, red kidney beans $2.47 @2.50, 
emy butter 830@30%c p Ib, f ¢ cheese 





THE LATEST MARKETS —__ 
Farmers’ fixchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


of the most 
a cost of 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one 
in American Agriculturist. 


FIVE CENTS a word you can 
you wish to sell or exchange. 
THE ADDR must be counted 
= Fy xed 

as one 

and advertisement must hove aiktions 
cannot forward replies sent to 
COPY must be recei' Friday 
sertion 


of “FARMS FOR SALE® or “0 
accepted at bat 


b> 


a 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








LIVE STOCK 


COWS WANTED—One to four; must be 
ones. Alderney, Guernsey, Jersey 
Comb Bd sad a pullets wanted. Tam 
change ana tate pa rivals id price. ‘HEBARD | Send 
e ars an 
FARM » Daten hess county! N > 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Star farm 
public benefactor. It enables dairy men to double 
income by We_ adyise that 








grading. ym 
oo a registered Pitar farm Holstein bull » 
Write for free information toda. HORACE 


1) "BRONSON, Dept. G, Cortland, N 
NEW IMPORTATION of strictly high class Per. 
American bend] ~ o 


cheron stallions; also 
WOOD MEIN ke Au- 


French coachers. For thirty 
breeder o prize winners. 
mon © SALE—One bey. sowe-year-old Morgan’ geld- 
ht 1000 Ibs, 15.3 broke; 





burn, N 








i 4 
—! b- ler; 7% $235." One Sooty ene 2%5-burner 
generator, piping, burners, etc, cost $165, $65. 
ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N =: 
ay pe BULL CALVES, milking strain, 
peed Duke Buttercup, John Clay, Kitty 
to nime Roans, and 


“an? Two months. 
Site. GROVEDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Registered Shropshire rams, wn apd 
choice stock. 

















two-year-old, oT 

MILLER, Clifton, Monroe 

SHROPSHIRE RAM LAMBS; Chester White 

pigs; Holstein calves; baa ‘pups. SIDNEY 

SPRAGUE, whee N 

FOR _ SALE—Kegis d Shrop rams and 

ewes, bred from imported — * CHARLES 

MOORE, Frazeysbu 0, 

Fagg | fn gre og and Golden Lad for sale; 
cows, 18 rs apd 13 bulls, S. E, NIVIN, 


A — 

SHORTHORN CATH, Southdown 
laine Merino rams. ROWLS & SLEM 
Claysville, Pa. 


Raqeseash SHROPSHIRE RAMS 5 
Q 1 0 swi » Prlendahip, 





ONS, 8, 





me. H. eo SON, 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS, and $15; Collie female 


puppies, $3.50 and $4. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES—Write for_ booklet; 
HARPENDING, Highwood, Dundee, N Y. 


IMPOST TS STOCK, large English Yorkshi 
A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N'Y. “s 











DUROG PiGs—Wxtra nice, splendidly bred, 
HUGH BRINTON, West Chester Pee” * 





as ag 
re are a ae 
_ AGENTS ANTED 
AG I knew your name, I would 
our f2i0. sample ‘oul tree tile very" minute 
me you @ profitable business. You dc 
not need one cent of capital. unneces- 
sary, 50 per cent profit. Credit given. Premiums, 
Freight paid. Chance to win in extra. 
-y, woman should ite me for out- 
fit. JAY Pres, 374 Beverly Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
our forged 


sell 
ha ay was 





one, 
co, 
collins our wy Gente kp tng 








Fe maga ae 
articles 
TuoMas: MPG CO PANY, “os” 3 Third it, Day- 
MALE HELP WANTED 
aeRO office clerks, _ railw mail 
city carriers, lerks: ¢ 
srocrebene November tt; gow ‘to 4 had yearly; 0 


fayalite eoune of etme Over 1008 
Dointments "to be ime; “countey a4 
sucteat Pe ees yoquired; ea a4 

free bulle or “or senate of 
ream UTE, Det K's, %, Rochester, NY. 


lk 





MEN WANTED—Young, strong, bag co oll and 
H accrtint increasing 
all rai ames 


unnecessary, 15s monthly. nod tame 
pe Vga: ie age we N; Banas 








ree | 
ae ic &- Brooklyn, New a ae 
“WANTED tal 

Novesiber I I; 


1 clerks.  postedhen ag 
poem ; Beg ae er Weins Eo. FRaNKuin Instr 





LEARN eee methods. Posi- 
tome teed. Catalog free. EASTERN T 
APH SCHOOL, Box. Lebanon, Pa 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 











Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week : 





INCOME be | ZBASLI—# 
down. terms for the 1 TR \ bated 
ted, ; bara 


* 5 
in good 
stores. For list of prod acts sold 


ch 
oad teeveling meatepeiene Se gp 8 and see it 
ay 's Buyers’ Guide No 


sey. sce Spy, fees. 
S. Set, 1 - 
7 versity & Bein ding, Syracuse, NY Dept 106, Uni 


DELAWARE EARM at a great bargain. 178 
00 clear; balance in timber I Preductive soil; 

2% from depot. Price $2750, only $750 cash; 
ge to suit purchaser. J. W, FUNK, Denton, 








m, Speman, 


DELAWARE FRUIT, grain 
climate, markets, onthe ideal farm- 
a ror catalog. McD ANTE 


delightful 
& McDANiET ty Dover. 





wee fine i agying, farm 8-room: 
” of fruit.” 


barn, a 4 
HALLS FARM AGENCY” Owege fai 





nes’ station. Good 


SPLENDID FARM, 333 
alidiage;, 30,00 3 00 fet timber. $750" LA FAYETTE 





FOR SALE—Fine Dela 
BOX 182 °? gare county dairy farm. 








Would You Like To 
Find Some Money? 





CHOICE. TAMWORTH — H. A. GROSS, 
Glendale Farm, Marietta, Ohi 





THREE-YEAR- 2 TAOR. Must sell. W. R. 


RIOHARDS, Palmyra 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
MONEY SAVED by using the Roy swing —_ 





ake. made to fit any stable. Price reasonable. 
pe sure to answer r'< oa for price and 
Soa jet. ROY BROS, Barnet, Vt. 





Mal A ae ne a oe og sawmill in good 
condition; must rticulars and 
lowest price. NAPOLEON NELSON” Accotink, Va. 


FOR rook Eli belt-power hay press 17x22; 
1 @horse power Westinghouse engine. early new. 
CHAS MCCONNELL, ansfield, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
TIMOTHY Pm gh bs ¥2 for sample and price 


of our new seed. nality this year. 
GARBER SEED. 4 WOOL CO, OO; Paes, Ohio, 




















15% @16ce, veal calves 9@14%c p|” RED WAY AND J GIPSY SEED WHEAT for 
lb d w. -— reclean: $1.30 Bags free. FRED 
. MITCHELL, Rochester, Michigan” 
RED SEED WHEAT, “Harvest King. ™ A grand 
> J J 
arm Ex. variety, $1.0 bushel. Bags y age, 
F ers change Advertising GR a AM, Castile, N Y. 
LLANEOUS CAL IFORNIA FRIVET, fruit shade trees. 
MISCE Catalog SAMUEL C. DE cou Moorestown, 





A GOOD. RATE OF INTEREST, perfect safety 
to principal, a share in extra profits, and avaii- 
ability Ag ray can get your money when you really 
need it. is is what we have accomplished for our 
security holders for quarter of a century—an un- 
rivaled record. If you haye any money to invest. it 
wee to.write me for particulars. HERBERT 

President Orange Judd Company, 439 
New York City. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL ART LINEN centerpieces, 
Wild mee and daisy designs, and two doilies, all 
for only 10 cents. to introduce our_ new catalog. 
4. J. og REMILLARD & CO, Dept 17, Springfield, 


DRY BATTERIES RENEWED cheeply,, last long 


L ahigette St, 











as new, correct scientific method. Send for in- 

structions. ye intel TELEPHONE OO, Leigh- 
Corners, N E 

oOoKS— line at the 


SURFOLE CoUNTE B Rook shor. 
‘ , Patchogue, 
N Y¥. Write for saahan — 


LIME—For _ prices, 
WALTON TOU ARRIES, Hartisburg, 





et address 
Pa. 





Burliogten Co, N J. 
DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


15 THOROUGHLY ny 
ae eae ood hunters. Stamps for 
West Chester, Pa. 


te, eee 
OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 








le and ra 
© Mibkose 





BAILEY, 











Mad, of bplp suvolied 


FARM HELP 
information office 


free of ch ee ae es 


Italians (59 et 
im) = York Guy application Seen PapoR 
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You can make some money that you 
would never make any other way, by 
advertising in our Farmers’ Exchange 
department some of your live stock, 
birds, eggs, seeds, plants; or imple- 
ments or household goods you no 
longer have use for, but which others 
might use, 

Lots of farmers have made money 
lees way—and made it so easily it 

was just like finding money. 


You Are Losing Money 


if you rou: haived’é — to the possi- 
bilities of money-making by advertis- 
ing: in’ our Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment—and reading the advertise- 
ments carefully, too. 

Look over the old truck in your 
woodshed and attic. You'll probably 
find several things you don't need— 
Aa which others might be crazy to 
uy. 

A 25-word advertisement would ‘tell 
all about them and ae only cost 
you 5c a word, or $1.25. It would Sell 
= goods, too.. These advertisements 
o. 


You Ought to Advertise 


The Best Kind of Advice 

American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Dear Sirs: From one advertise- 
ment placed in your valuable paper, 
American Agriculturist, I received 
more orders for Barred Rocks than I 
could fill. I am more than pleased 
with results, and will always adver- 
tise in the old reliable American Agri- 
culturist to reduce my stock of birds. 
I advise any of your readers who have 
anything to sell to give the American 
Agriculturist.a trial first, and I know. 
they will “not be disappointed. 
[George C. Campbell, Hallstead, Pa. 




















Fine Quality Hops in in New <4 





In spite of the vicissitudes of the 
growing season, New York hops will 
doubtless prove of very fine quality. 
Starting out with too much rain in 
the spring, a long, dry summer and 
excessive rains of late in some sec- 
tions of ‘the state, the crop has been 
grown under difficulties. The yield 
joubtiess will be smaller than last 
year, but yards that have been e- 
fully and persistently cultivated are 
producing a crop of especially good 
quality. 

Recently the appearance of mold in 
@ small area at Waterville caused a 
great deal of anxiety throughout the 
New York hop growing counties and 


hastened the harvest. It was the first . 


appearance of anything of this char- 
acter and fears were entertained that 
it might be the greatly dreaded -blue 
mold which ruins the English crops 
very often. A correspondent assures 
American Agriculturist that the mold 
appeared in one\ small section and 
that only two yards were hurt to any 
extent. He also says that occasional 
hills in other yards. have a slight 
touch of the mold, 

There is no positive identification 
of the infection of the New York 
yards. A sample forwarded to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist from Waterville has 
been submitted to an expert for his 
opinion. An agency which destroys 
the English crop is variously known 
as fire blast and red rust. It is due 
to the red spider. Another very de- 
structive agency is mildew. This ap- 
pears if the nights are cold and damp. 
Light colored spots appear on the 
young leaves and spread to others. 
The mold in reality is spawn of fun- 
gus. It is said that the complete de- 
struction of hop mold is unattainable. 
The application of gypsum to the soil 
is said to be beneficial. Mechanically 
powdered sulphur, not-flour of sul- 
phur, applied with a bellows’ to the 
leaves is a remedy sometimes em- 
ployed. This is applied in quantities 
of 40 to 60 Ibs to the acre. These sug- 
gestions are given pending a decision 
of the experts at Geneva as to wheth- 
. er or not the infection at Waterville 
really is blue mold. 

As to conditions in Schoharie Co 
John S. Hutt of Cobleskill writes: “No 
blue mold in this section. Hops are 
free from disease and prospects are 
bright for our harvest. A little frost 
last night which tends to ripen the 


hops.” 

Our correspondent at  Solsville 
writes: “From a man who visited 
the yard near Waterville, I learned 
that the 7 acres that were reported 
ruined are in bad condition, but the 
hops are being picked.- Quality is 


very poor. Mold can be found in a 
few yards near the one-that was 
spoiled. The mold is not spreading to 


any great extent. It is not certain 
that it is the English blue mold, but it 
has that appearance. The late crop 
will be a fine one*if care is taken in 
harvesting.” 

Reports from Ore indicate a scare 
over extent of damage by hop lice. 
Consummation of pending contracts 
was postponed to await further infor- 
tion on the situation. Reports from 
the Yakima valley tell of presence of 
lice and honey-dew and the appear- 
ance of a red spider. It is believed 
that the damage is not widespread. 


The crop in California is in fairly 
good condition. 
The output of beer in July 


shown by the barrel tax was 6,204,896 
bbls, or an increase of 17,064, com- 
pared with July, 1908. 

Writing from London the last week 
in Aug, Wild, Neame & Co say: “Al- 
though we are within three weeks of 
hop picking time, it is not possible 
with any certainty of accuracy to 
forecast the ultimate yield. White 
mold is making its appearance. No 
doubt the recent rain helped many 
yards. We cannot nearer estimate 
the growth than by putting it at 200,- 
006 hundred weight. There has been 
@ brisk trade in hops'at a, further afl-_ 
vance in value.” 

At N Y, the spot market is un- 
changed. A few early varieties of 
state: hops have been sold at 28@30c 
Pp Ib to grower. Prime to choice 1909 
hops are nominal, 18@20c, medium to 
prime 15@17c, 1907 nominal. Pacific 
coast prime to choice 18@ 19s, 
1907 — to choice 14@ 15c. 


“Ros 





The Batter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CBEAMERIES 







New York Boston Chicago 
'09.. 30@30% 32% @33 29 
"08... 24% 24% 23 
"OT... 27% 28 2614 
At New York, ‘the market con- 


tinues strong, with prices %c higher. 
Special creamery sales are at 30@ 
30%c p Ib. Recent receipts have been 
late in arriving and nearly all en- 
gaged by regular buyers in advance. 
Good dairy butter is commanding a 
better price, but ordinary grades move 
rather slowly. Extra emy 29%c, best 
state dairy in tubs 28@28%c, factory 
firsts 22@22%c, process specials 26c. 

At Boston, fine butter continues 
short and firm. Fancy northern cmy, 
tubs S27 @ Ste p ib, bxs 33@33%c, 
rints 34@ c, yurouteun tubs 30% @ 

Yee, daiey 2 @2WMe. . 

The Cheese Markets 


At New York, conditions locally 
@re unchanged. Receipts are fairly 
large and prices steady, Country mar- 
kets continue strong, with sales %c 
higher. Full cream specials 15% @ 
16%c p Ib, fey aes 15%e¢, full 
cream common to fatr 11% @18%¢c, 
1%-lb skim specials 12\%c. 

At Boston, demand is moderate, but 
supplies are not large and dealers’ 
views are ened by the up- 
a4 tendency of country markets. 
N full cream 16@1i7c p_ ib, 
vt ise iée, Young Americas @ 
17%e, sage 7c. 











Corn’ Contest for Boys 
o D. 8. 


The officers cf the Allentown (Pa) 
agricultural society have this season 
inaugurated a boys’ corn growing con- 
test, which will attract much attention 
at the coming fair September 21-24. 

t is provided that all boys competing 

ust display at the fair ten ears of 
corn, which must be grown by the ex- 
hibitor, and that while perhaps not 
the largest ears produced, they shall 
be uniform in variety, shape and size, 
true to the characteristics of the type 
of corn displayed. Corn that is not 
uniform in color or contaniing mixed 
ears will be disqualified from com- 
petition. 

The society will pay 25 cash prizes, 
while local merchants will further re- 
ward the successful competitors by 
giving cash premiums, boys’. suits, 
watches, umbrellas, hats, lawn mow- 
ers, violins, etc. It is believed that in 
this manner the coming farmer will 
receive an invaluable experience, and 
the county be correspondingly bene- 
fited in a large measure by reason of 
its increased production of corn, The 
rivalry promises to be great, and this 
corn exhibit will be a leading feature. 


OHTO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red win- 
ter wheat $1.06@1.08 p bu, corn 70@ 
Tlec,-No 2 mixed oats Bou @37c, No 2 
rye 70% @7lic, old timothy hay 18@ 
— p peton. new 14@15, rye straw 7 
@7.50, extra cmy butter 80c p Ib, 
dairy 22, N Y dairy cheese 16c, fresh }. 
eggs 2%e p doz, live fowls 13%c p 
Ib, turkeys Abe. yellow onions 1.50@ 
1.75 p bbl, cabbage 60@T5c, apples 
8.50@4. 








At Cleveland, No 2 red wheat $1.08 
p bu, No 1 ni hay 13.50@14 p 
ton, rye straw 9@9.50, unwashed wool 
ere P Ib, one oh emy butter 31@ 

31 %e, airy. 2 @24c, eggs B3c p doz, 
live fowls be is%e p lb, ducks 14@ 
15c, cheese 16@16%c, potatoes T0@ 

p bu, cabbage 1.50@2 p 100, ap- 
ples 3@4.25 p bbl. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadel- 
No 2 red wheat $1@1.01 p bu, 
yellow corn 79@79%c, standard 
white oats 41@42c, new timothy hay 
18 p ton, rye straw 15@ oa, fcy 7 
butter 3lc p th, f c cheese 15% @16c 
fresh eggs 26c p doz, live fowls 16@ 
16%c p Ib, dressed 18%c, potatoes 2@ 

50 p bbl, sweet potatoes 50@60c p 
bskt, apples 3.50@4 p bbl, peaches 1 
@2.25 p carrier. . 

At Pittsburg, No 2 yellow corn 82@ 
85¢e -p bu, No 2 white oats (new) 43@ 
44c, new timothy hay $15@15.50 p 
p ton, middlings 30@30.50, rye straw 
10@10.50, cmy print butter 832@33%e 

Ib, dairy 25@27c, fresh eggs 25@ 

Pp doz, live fowls 14@16c p 18, tur- 
neve: 15@1i7c, dressed fowls 18@ 212, 


















turkeys 22 38c, potatoes @2.50 
bbl, cabbage 1@1. es tomatoes se 
40c p % bu, 3.25@3.50 p b 






‘D cra, 












50 CEN 


BUTTE 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
AND WHAT IT MEANS 


“50 CENT BUTTER BEFORE CHRISTMAS” 
‘—is the prediction freely made by the big leaders in 
butter production, based upon their close knowledge 
of trade conditions. 








Butter at anywhere near such a price means that a 
De Laval Cream Separator WILL PAY FOR 
ITSELF BEFORE THE END OF THE YEAR 


in its savings over any gravity or setting system. 


It means that a De Laval Cream Separator WILL 
PAY.-FOR ITSELF BY SPRING over any com- 
peting make of separator in use or on the market. 


It means that an improved De Laval Cream Separa- 
tor WILL PAY FOR ITSELF WITHIN A YEAR 
over the older style De Laval Cream Separators in use. 


i 
It means that no one separating cream from the 


‘milk of even a single. cow CAN AFFORD to con- 


tinue to do’so a day longer than can be helped without 
an Improved De Laval Cream Separator. 


And buyers should remember that a De Laval 
Cream Separator—on which there is just one reason- 
able price for everybody—can be bought at a fair 
discount for cash down or on such liberal time that it 
WILL PAY FOR ITSELF out of its own savings. 


That means that NO ONE need go a day longer 
without a De Laval Cream Separator than may be 
necessary to order and receive it, and that they CAN- 
NOT AFFORD to do so. 


It emphasizes the urgent importance of seeing the 
local De Laval agent or communicating with the 
Company directly AT ONCE, with a material dollars- 
and-cents loss EACH DAY of delay in doing so. 


Then WHY delay another day? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


42 E. Maoison SrReer T7S"t7T7T Wuitam Sreecr 


CHICAGO General offices: MONTREAL 
PHILADELPHIA 165 BROADWAY “46 8. 
Ornumm « Sacnamen NEW YORK 


SAN Suanowco 1016 ut. 
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[18] 
State Board Field Day 


Everything conspired to “favor the 


third annual meeting of the New Jer-. 


sey state board of agricuiture on the 
grounds of the experiment station dt 
New Brunswick. The pleasant weath- 
er brought out a goodly attendance of 
about 500. Conspicuous among this 
assemblage were the young men. 
Many came to.see for themselves 
what the state college has to offer as 
inducements to them to attend the 
short winter courses in agriculture 
and not a few expressed their inten- 
tion of coming next winter to take in- 
struction in dairying, horticulture .or 
some.other branch of ~ agriculture 
‘taught at the college, 

Among the young men were more 
than 50 members of the former short 
courses, come to renew acquaintance 
and survey the work being done. At 
a very pleasant and inforrhal luncheon 
these men: enjoyed a social hour be- 
tween the morning meeting and the 


afternoon inspection of the _ experi- 
ments and crops. Several of these 
young fellows have already attended 


two sessions or are planning te return 
again this winter—sure index of the 
value they place upon the instruction 
given. 

. - Director Voorhees Speaks 

In a series of very brief informa 
talks introducing the various speakers 
Dr E. B. Voorhees, president of the 
State board and directogof the state 
and college experiment stations, 
touched upon the _ history of the insti- 
tutions which he represents in one or 
another official capacity and then: out- 
lined the work of the experiment sta- 
tion, beth at the college and through- 
out the. state. He drew especial 
attention to the plant breeding, plant 
food and forage crop work in its rela- 
tion to the welfare of New Jersey 
agriculture. He showe@ that, unlike 
the investigational work, the forage 
crops and the dairy are mede to pay 
an income in the same kind of way 
that they would have to pay on-any 
well managed business farm. 

The importance of conserving natu- 
ral agricultural resources he said, can- 
not be overemphasized. -In Europe 
land that has been farmed for cen- 
turies is abundantly productive today; 
yet in the United States land that has- 
been mismanaged less than half a 
century is to be found on every hand. 
This is largely due to the system of 
soil robbery commonly practiced: All 
the poverty this entails can be avoid- 
ed by judicious management. This, 
Dr Voorhees declared, is one of the 
vital problems of American agricul- 
ture, 

As an instance of what can be done 
he cited the results obtained on the 
poor, shaly land of the college farm. 
In 1896 the yield of hay rarely ex- 
ceeded one ton to the acre, but for 
the last few years the yield has aver- 
aged about two tons, and the land has 
been greatly improved besides, What 
can. be done on such wretched land 
can be done better on land of more 
agricultural value. And the farmer 
has only himself to blame if he does 
not reap the advantage of the assist- 
ance he can freely secure through the 
specialists of the station. Farmers 
should realize even more than they do 
that the station is for their help and 
that the investigators there are only 
too willing to render assistance. 

Lack of organization and unity 
among farmers and fruit growers is a 
hindrance to progress, said the speak- 
er. This is specially noticeable among 
the fruit growers. The peach growers 
of southern Jersey can greatly im- 
prove their business by organizing and 
having specialists address their meet- 
ings, both indoors and in the. erchards. 
In closing Dr Voorhees called atten- 
tion to the» great influence for govd 
that the short course boys are .exart- 
ing in their home communities, These 
men acquire a different. point of view 
of agriculture in their stay at the col- 
lege and a more intelligent knowledge 
of farm methods. When they apply 
these methods they become -the ob- 
served of all observers and therefore 
do their best to make good. The re- 
sult is that their success stimulates 
others to imitate, and thus the whole 
state is ultimately benefited. 

Other Speakers 

In a very brief address Prof R. L. 
Watts of the Pennsylvania experiment 
station discussed the interrelation of 
the experiment station and the farm- 
er. He contrasted the conditions 
prevalent on the fa’m in -his younger 
days with those gaining popularity 
among business farmers today, and 
indicated the part that the experiment 


station. has played in. this improve- 
ment. Especially has this institution 
been helpful in teaching more eco- 
nominal methods of farming by the 
introduction and popularization of al- 
falfa, the Babcock test; corn breeding, 
fertilizing, tillage, rotation of crops, 
and orchard management. 

Prof M. A. Blake spoke briefly of 
the orchard work being done through- 
out the state and at the college. He 
drew particylar attention to the work 
with peaches and showed how New 
Jersey is exceptionally well adapted 
to this crop because of its soils, its 
climate’ and its proximity to the best 
markets, 

In discussing the soil survey of the 
state Dr Lipman pointed out the value 
this would be to farmers as a short 
cut to determine what kind of crops 
will do best on certain soils, thus ob- 
viating the expense connected with 
the old method of learning by costly 
experience. Senator G. W. F. Gaunt 
in a few words encouraged the statidn 
workers and urged the farmers ‘<o 
give them even more hearty support, 
because the state station is one of the 
most practical in the whole United 
States. Considering its severe handicap 
through lack of funds it has accom- 
plished marvels. He pledged the 
hearty support of the state grange, of 


. which he is master, to secure more 


liberal appropriations, 





Harvesting Cigar Leaf 





Reports from the cigar leaf tobacco 
states of Pa, N Y and Ohio are en- 
couraging. Much of the crop has 
been cut and put into the barns, The 
last ten days of the growing season 
resulted in marked improvenfent in 
the crop.. Light rain in Lancaster Co 
was followed by immediate improve- 
ment. While the leaves are not 
as large as in former years, they 
appear to have good weight, and no 
doubt will make excellent. fillers, 

Ohio complains that early set plants 
are blossoming without showing nor- 
mal development of the leaf. Since, 
however, tobacco grows Very rapidly, 
there is still hope that a good crop 
will be harvested. The acreage is be- 
yond doubt very much larger than in 
former years. 

In N Y state there has been exten- 
sive damage by hail in the Chemung 
valley. Plants which escaped hail 
damage are developing very satisfac- 
torily. At Baldwinsville good rains 
which came in the nick of time saved 
the crops, which were -sadly in need 
of moisture. 

Most tobacco in the cigar leaf area 
of Ohio had too much rain just after 
planting. This resulted in rust in the 
law, black ground iand. Later 
weather conditons-were ideal, and at 
present there never was a larger or 
a better crop in the state. Acreage 
enormous and yield above average.— 
[H. 8., Montgomery County, 0O. 

If we have the proper weather for 
curing this year’s crop will be of bet- 
ter quality than last year’s. Some cut- 
ting has already been done. All the 
crops will be in before frost. Some 
damage done by storms ard too much 
moisture in some localities-—-[W. H 
G., Warren County, O. 

Season was favorable, except for 
excessive moisture during part of the 
growing season. Cool nights in latter 
part of Aug. caused ‘some _ rust. 
There is a good growth, and yield will 
be 1200 — to the . acre—[L. M., 
Darke pe on 

Crop etarded by prolonged drouth 
following cold, wet spring. About 
20% increase in acreage. But from 
present indications, Aug 7, scarcely 
half a-crop.—[C. H., Columbia, Pa. 

Hail did much damage in Big Flats 
district.—[P. C., Chemung Co, N Y. 

Cold, late spring followed by hail- 
storms, finally by lofg, continued 
drouth hurt tobacco.—[J. H. 8., Onon- 
daga Co, N Y. 

Drouth retarded growth up to ear- 
ly Aug, at which date there had been 
practically no rain for a month.— 
{J. C. M., Horseheads, N Y. 

Looks: like 800 to 1000 Ibs to the 
acre. A little too much rain early.— 
[W. & L., Dayton, O. 

Tobacco 10 days later in this section 
than usual and will not be harvestéd 
before the last of Aug.—[J. W. U., 
Baldwinsville, N Y. 

Tobacco rather unsatisfactory in 
such counties in O as Montgomery 
and Preble. Many fields patchy, ow- 
ing to unfavorable soil conditions, re- 
sulting from excessive moisture and 
lack of other factors. Some rust in 
bottom lands. Outlook in the O filler 





district much below the average 


FARM—~FOBACEO get 


[A. D. Selby, Botanist, Ohio Experi- 
ment Station. 

Improvement in the tobacco manu- 
facturing business was noted in the 
July report of the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue which shows tax re- 
ceipts of $4,612,312, compared with 
55 the corresponding month 


441, 


last year. Receipts on cigars increased. 





Kayetons State Andie Chances 


_ PROF RB. L. WATTS 


The display of apples at the Penn- 
sylvania state college during farmers’ 
week last winter showed that the state 
as a whole is well adapted to this 
fruit. Most of the counties were rep- 
resented in the exhibit and the plates 
from some of the kading commercial 
growers would have been. a credit. to 
an. exhibit held anywhere in the 
United States. 

Many careful observers believe that 
Pennsylvania will become one of the 
most important states in the union for 
the production of choice apples. Some 





-of the counties have already attained 


fame and it is a question of only a 
few years when a large part of the 
state will be marketing as fine apples 
as are produced anywhere in the 
country. 

The selection of proper varieties is 
@ matter of prime importance. We 
must be governed mainly by past ex- 
periences with hundreds of varieties 
found in the state and by market de- 
mands. The demands of markets in 
the future will be different from the 
past. Quality has always |\sen an im- 
portant factor but consumers in the 
future will demand quality to a much 
greater extent than they have in the 
past. They are becoming better ac- 
quainted with apples and purchases 
will be made with greater intelligence. 

Stayman Winerap is attracting wide 


attention mainly because of its superb [| 


quality. Dr J. H. Funk, state pomolo- 
gist, grows it and sells it as a box 
apple. Delaware apple growers also 
sell Stayman Winesap in bushel boxgs 
in the Philadelphia Toes The price 
last winter was $3. a box. This 
means $10.50 a AB a Not a bad price 
for eastern apples! But these eastern 
apples are better than western apples. 
All of us have been toid this over and 
over again. Then, - why not grow more 
of them. 

The Spys of northérn Pennsylvania 
are not surpassed in quality by any 
variety crown anywhere in the United 
States. Then, why not grow more of 
them and se.d them to market in 
boxes? From 50 cents to $1 more 2 
box would be made by wrapping each 
specimen in fancy paper with the 
growers’ name. We-~do not need to go 
out of the state or to ship thousands 
of miles to find a market. We -have 
the soil, the climate and the men to 
grow the best apples. 































































. cider Pre Press 


Great’ strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline . engines, 
steam eacines, 
Sa thresh. 
ers. Catalog free, 


Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bldg.. New York 











Our Zine Coated Iron Cut 
Nails Are Rust Proofs 


Just as good as old-fashioned wronght cut nails. Will 
withstand climatic conditions, and the free acid present 
in the sap of all wood. Last a lifetime. Write for prices 
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ALFALFA 


4 ‘oT pe 
Kansas 


* 
One of the most important movements which has 

im American agriculture is the Fe introduction of alfalfa 

eo. bey and pasture crop. Ayn ie formerly it was considered 

that al could be grown tably only in the irrigation 

ek Shments tors 
en ve 

eee that has &@ much oa Usefulness than 

almost every state. No 


and pnokndd ET py Plant bas ever bec been toe 


beok is 
ead choca be 
the country. 
ilustrated. 6 1-2 x 9 inches. 336 pages. Cloth. 
Price $2.00. 


Orange Judd Company, 439 Lafayette Street, New York 


THE BOOK OF 


ie y D. COBURN, 
it of Agriculture. 









just the thing for every stockman 
the hands of every farmer in 
























-Bean Area Large, Yield Small 





Numerous replies to inquiries sent 
but by American Agriculturist indicate 
that the field bean crop will not be as 
large as farmers andthe trade had 
reason to expect earlier in the season, 
as reported in these columns at plant- 
ing time. The acreage undoubtedly 
was largely increased. This was due 
to a late spring, which prolonged the 
planting of oats to some extent and 
left beans the next most desirable 
crop. Then followed a long period of 
Wry weather. Both N Y and Mich 
complain of drouth damage. Pods 
did not fill out, the plants were back- 
ward in growth and of late some rust 
has developed. It is true that none of 
these adverse conditions was pre 
mpuneed in severity, but combined 
they have ‘helped to reduce possible 
yield. It is therefore reasonable to 
expect only the usual quantity of 
beans this year, the increased acre- 
age being offset by the smaller yield 
to the acre. 

While the early beans are being 
harvested in Mich and N Y, it is prob- 
able that the late crop will drag on 
late into Sept. . 

The market of the new crop star 
out with considerable irregularity, 
The practice of selling for, future de- 
livery is not universal throughout the 
bean producing sections. Hand-picked 
havy beans in N Y state are now 
nearly $1.75@2 p bu, Nov delivery 
quoted at 1.95 in Mich, and 2 for Oct 
delivery; 1.60 is the lowest price noted 
tn our reports, and 2.35 the highest 
for navy beans. Red kidney and 
marrow beans run higher. 

Following are reports from growers 
and dsalers: 


In New York State 


Acreage 10% less than last year. 
Yield about 85%, shortage due to 
jrouth. Harvest begins Sept 10, and 
rield will be 15 to 20 bus to the acre. 
(R. & K., Canaseraga, N Y. 

Dry weather chief drawback to 
9ean crop. Harvest won’t begin until 
Sept 15-Oct 1. Yield will be 10 to 15 
gus to the acre. No price made.—T[S. 
& A., Newark, N Y. 

Acreage about 110% compared with 
last year. Quality good, expect har- 
vest to begin about Sept 25. Looks 
tike 20 bus to the acre. Bid price $2 
for red kidneys.—[M. O. E., William- 
son, N Y. 8 

Acreage about the same. Early 
planted crop showing signs .of rust. 
Harvest began Sept 11, yield 10 to 15 
bus to the acre. No bids.—[A. A. G., 
Genesee County, N Y. 

Yield not very good, owing to 
arouth following wet spring. Harvest 
began Aug 20. Yield 15 bus, when in 
ordinary years it is 20 to 28 bus. Bid 
price $2.25 for kidney«and 1.75@2 
for white beans.—[P. B., Batavia, N Y. 
-Acreage 10% larger, yield not so 
good, owing to dry weather. Are run- 
ning about 10 to 12 bus to the acre. 
Present price $2.25 delivered to the 
ears. Acreage of red kidney beans 
also larger.—[{B. & M., Palmyra, N Y. 
-Acreage 15% larger. Harvest began 


Aug 26. Yield 10 to 20 bus to the 
atre. No bids—[{H. & S., Bata- 
via, N Y. 


Acreage about one-half of last year. 
There is a light crop, and they are 
turning early on account of drouth. 
Late ones best, but not up to aver- 
age yield. Harvest began about Sept 
8. Yield from 10 to 12 or 15 bus, but 
most of it 10 bus to the acre. Mar- 
row beans raised here, present price 
$2.50.—[J. A. M. J., Avon, N Y. 

Acreage about 10 to more than 
last year. Drouth hurt buds and rain 
was too late to he'p most crops. Har- 
vest will begin about Sept 15. Yield 
abeut 10 bus to the acre. No price 
yet—[P. & T., Caywood, N Y. 

Crop practically made and is the 
best I ever saw. With good harvest 
weather, we will have a 100% crop. 
Acreage 10% larger. Starting price 
will be -about $2.—[J. H. P., West 
Henrivtta, N Y. - 

Crop backward, with light setting. 
Expect harvest to begin Sept 15. Acre- 
age 8%4.—1C. O. T., Akron, N Y. 

Only half a crop, 10 bus to the 
acre. Acreage 10% larger. Harvest 
began Aug 26. Market will open soon 
at eo for mediums.—[(G. B.,> 

ry . 

Pea bean acreage 10% larger, red 
pape Aig less. Harvest began Sept 
1, yield 16 to 20 bus to the acre, no 


market established.—[H. H. C., Brock- 
port, N Y. 

reduced by drouth. Looks 
like bus to the acre. Price not es- 
tablished.—[H. C. 8., Geneseo, N Y. 

Total acreage same as last year. 
More yellow eye and less red kidney. 
Crop reduced by dry weather and 
rust. Good crops yield 20 bus to the 
acre.—[C. L. P., Marion, N Y. 

Acreage slightly larger. crop suffer- 
ing from blight and too much rain. 
Harvesting begun. Yield 12 to 15 bus 
to the acre. Old crop cleaned up. No 
offers for new.—[A. J. S., Madi- 
na, N Y. 

Early planted beans fine. Late ones 
poor, owing to dry weather in July 
and Aug. Early planted beans being 
harvested mow. Pea beans $2 1, 
bu, marrows 2@2.25.—[W. H. D., 
Lima, N Y. 


Reports from Michigan Fields 

Bid price for Oct delivery for choice 
hand-picked pea beans $2 p bu, Nov 
1.95, spot 2.15, acreage increased 20%, 
yield 17 bus to the acre. Harvest 
began Sept 1.—[S. E. C., Jackson, 
Mich. 

Harvest began Sept 6, yield 20 to 35 
bus, bid price $1.80.—[(A. EB. L, 
Mulliken, Mich. 

Dry weather shortened podding of 
late planted beans. Don’t expect more 
than 10 bus to the acre. , Spot 
beans 1.75 p bu.—{I. R. M., Ithaca, 
Mich. 

Pea beans for Oct delivery $1.95, 
spot 2.10. Conditions favorable.—[B. 
G. C., Bad Axe, Mich. 

Price. bid on futures would warrant 
paying $1.60 to farmers for Sept-Oct 
delivery. Dry weather hurting crop 
which will yield about 20 to 30 bus to 
the acre. Acreage 20% larger.—T[S. 
G. C., Sandusky, Mich. 

Acreage larger. Harvest began Sept 
10. Yield 18 bus to the acre.—[M. H. 
V. & S. C., Care, Mich. 

Harvest began Sept 1, yield. 12 to 15 
bus to the acre. Acreage 25% larger. 
Bid price $1.65 for hand-picked pea 
beans.—{J. A. H:, Lenox, Mich. 

Harvest began Sept 10. Yield 20 
bus to the acre. Some blight. Acre- 
age about the same as _ iast year. 
White pea beans $1.75@1.90.—[N. P. 
H., Dimondale, Mich. 

Crop ripened prematurely and pods 
did not fill out promptly. Acreage 
50% larger. Harvest began Sept 10, 
yield about 12 bus to the acre. Bid 
price for white pea beans $1.90 for 
immediate delivery—[P. P. P., Mt 
Pleasant, Mich. 

At New York, choice pea beans are 
quoted at 2.45@2.50, marrow 2.80 
@2.85, and red kidney 2.50@2.52%. 
Demand reported light at that market 
and the tone easy. Chicago quotes 
hand-picked ps beans at 2.20, rad 
kidney 2.25@ 2.30. 





New York Local Conditions 


Pieasant Valley, Dutchess Co — 
Threshing is the order of the day. 
Oats and rye not yielding well. Rye 
is selling at $1 p bu. Apple buyers are 
around offering $1.25. to $1.50 p bbl; 
not many have sold yet. Cows are 
selling at a low price, $10 lower than 
last year. Potatoes $1 p bu, butter 
30c p Ib, eggs 28c p doz. 

Warsaw, Wyoming Co—With two 
good showers recently crops are 
looking better, especially tate pota- 
toes. Oat harvest is on. There is a 
fair crop of hay, but poor crop of ap- 
ples, Summer fruit was a failure. 
Fodder corn has a large growth. Milk 
yield about one-half normal; garden 
vegetables scarce and bringing good 
prices. 

Franklinville;- Cattaraugus Co— 
Farmers have their grain nearly cut. 
New seeding is fine; buckwheat prom- 
ises a fair crop. Apples are a short 
crop and very poor. -Potatoes look- 
ing fine, with no show of blight. Tu- 
bers are small, but lots in the hill. 
The flow of milk has shrunk 50% and 
sti shrinking. Pastures are short. 
Live hogs are worth 7c, fresh eggs 
25e. The drouth was again broken 
with a soaking rain Aug 26. 


Penfield, Monroe Co—Best appics 
sell at $1 p bu, aches Tic p bskt, 
Bartlett pears $1 bu, poultry 14c 

lb I w, springers to 50c ea, wheat 
f p bu, oats 44c, hay $18 p ton, straw 

to . - Roads are very rough, 
owing to the dry weather. Four miles 
of new macadam road is under con- 
struction in town of Penfield. Farm- 
about obeying 
cutting weeds. 
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You know what is in the food you buy. The 
law gives you that protection. 
shouldn’t you know what is in your 
roofing so that you may be sure of your buildings’ 
ion? ; 


Genasco 
Ready R 


is made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt—Nature’s 
absolute waterproofer that doesn’t crack, rot, 
break, or leak. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco, and thus make sure of economical and lasting 


trade-mark; take no substitute. 


tion wy building on the farm. Mineral and smooth surface. Guaran- 
g@ and backed by our thirty-two-riiilion-dollar crganization. L 


Write for samplics and the Good Roof 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco 


Chicago 











Power required to operate them known to a fraction. 


in one. 


eed Grinders 


Standard of the World 





Twenty-five years of experience 
behind our complete line of Feed 


Grinders and Feed Mills. 


Improve- 


ments and new attachments added 
which have doubled the output. 
Results have been highly. satis- 
factory. Every mill manufactured 
with extreme care and tested before leaving the shop. 


Write 


for information concerning Mill No. 15, which is four ma- 
chines 


We make Grinders for doing all kinds of 


Complete illastrated catalogae sent free upon request 





We are also manufacturers of the world-famous 


SAMSON WINDMILLS and STOVER GASOLINE ENGINES. 
Stover Mfg. Company. 36 Ideal Avenue, Freeport, IIl. 














HE Michigan-Indiana Land Co. are offering for sale from 

40 to 65 of the nicest improved farm lands in the best 
section of the southern part of Michigan, located in the 
following counties: Allegan, Barry, Montmorency and Kalkaska; 
also from 40 to 50 farms in the very best section of Indiana, 
‘ocated in Noble county, Whitley county and Elkhart county. 
Please write for description, maps, prices and terms. 





Address 


Micu1Gcan-Inp1ana Lanp Co., Ligonier, Ind. | 
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fertile lands on the west coast of 
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‘The climate is br 
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AGENTS 2007 PROEIT 


HAME FASTENER 
Do away with old hame strap,’ 
Horse owners and teamsters 
wild about them. Fasten 


instantly with gloveson. Outwear harness. Money back if 
not satisfactory. Write today for confidential terms to agents. 


F. Thomas Mfg. Co., 846 Wayne 8t., Dayton, Ohie 





FODDER BINDER 


Convenient device for bundles of 
Surable Co! Weighs 88 ibe toids 
ap. easily carried. Send for circulars te 
G, W. STEVENSON, | North Bend, Neb. 


Pedder’s Land-measurer for Farmers 








A convenient companion, showing at once 
the contents any piece of when its length 
and width are known, up to feet otter way, 


with various other useful farm tables. } 
425% inches. Cloth 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street. New York 
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Between God and Conscience 


BY ELIZABETH OGILVIE GORDON 





FLOOD of memories rushed 
A upon me today as I gazed on 

his calm,. untroubled face. 
Never again the cordial, glad hand in 
welcome nor the cheery greeting of 
this friend, who was a friend indeed. 
All loved and mourned for him, but 
few knew a little incident that to me 
placed him in thé line with heroes. 

One day I was directing some work 
for .a seamstress who had been a 
valued visitant in our -home for~-sev- 
eral years. She was’ poor, faded, 
shabby, and somewhat soured by 
many sorrows. We had never. in- 
quired their nature, for she was never 
communicative and we respected her 
silence. She noticed our new. neigh- 
bor and his pretty daughter come out 
of their home and walk toward their 
fast-approaching car. 

“Is that Archibald Reid?” she 
asked sharply. . 

“Yes,” I replied. “They have just 
moved into the new house-across the 
way. Do you know him?” 

“*Yes—no—yes—all I want to!” she 
snapped, closing her mouth with a 
movement like that of her own busy 
scissors. 

I saw at once that something was 
wrong, and I puzzled all day, won- 
dering what connection™could possi- 
bly exist between this poor, forlorn 
sewing woman and our handsome, 
well-groomed neighbor. All day she 
sewed silently, but savagely, as if torn 
by a tempest of unhappy memories. 
After tea she broke down completely 
and sobbed out her story. . ‘ 

“I was once a happy, light-hearted 
girl,” she said, “filled with dreams of 
a happy, prosperous future, especially 
after I met and married my hand- 
some husband. I believed in his af- 
fection, and sympathized thoroughly 
in his passion for music. He played 
the violin wonderfully, and although 
I was left much alone on that ac- 
count, I was happy in knowing that 
he was. This new neighbor of yours 
was his constant companion. He also 
played the violin, and they were in- 
separable. 

“My husband told me one day when 
worried about money that he had 
sold his finest violin to this man, and 
had not been paid, so I asked him 
frequently after:that, when I knew he 
was fretting, why he did not ask for 
it. At last he seemed to resent any 
mention of it, so I said no more. 

“One morning I and my little baby 
awoke to find ourselves deserted. My 
husband had forged a note and fled 
the city. My infant and I ‘Were alone 
and in actual want. I also discov- 
ered that debt stared at us every- 
where, and in despair I remembered 
his false friend, and wrote a letter 
demanding the price of the violin. 
I wrote bitterly, and expressed all my 
contempt for his neglecting to pay a 
debt which might have saved my 
husband’s integrity. He called and 
paid me and offered me sympathy, 
which I refused indignantly, upbraid- 
ing him for his selfishness in not hav- 
ing done it sooner. He said nothing, 
and I have never seen him since un- 
til today. 

“So I struggled on and lived, God 
knows why! My baby died, and I 
have never laughed nor even smiled 
since. And he, Archibald Reid; has 
flourished, gained friends, position 
and riches, has §a_ beautiful home, 
happy wife and children and my hus- 
band—where is he? A fugitive in 
disgrace! My little baby is dead, and 
I am an old, soured, desolate woman. 
His prosperity hurts and torments 
me. Why should he have risen and 
we have sunk?” 

I pitied her from my very heart, 
but I could not share her resentment 
and distorted sense of justice. 

Time passed, and I had come to 
know, honor and esteem this man. 
His sister came on from the west to 
visit them, and one day in my home 
saw this poor sewing woman. 

“Oh!” she fairly groaned, “has that 
wretched woman again appeared on 
our horizon? I hoped we had lost 
her forever, for she is wormwood 
and gall, envy, spite and vitriol, all 
together. Her husband was a scamp 
of the deepest dye, a perfect leech 
upon my brother Archie’s youth. He 
borrowed, begged, and finally stole 
from him. Archie was having an up- 
hill atruggle, and this handsome ne’er- 
do-weel begged him to buy his valu- 
able violin, -pleading poverty. Archie 
felt sorry for him, and gave him all 
the Httle pile Helen and he had put 
away for the baby they expected. 


A “cap’n,’ 


Priscilline Aldening Endicott Bean 
Possession had of some treasures rare; 

She had from the Mayfiower a china cup, 
And an ancient, Puritan rocking chair. 

A porch confronted the cranberry ma’sh, 
berries fair; 
There Priscilline fondled her Mayflower cup, 
And gently rocked in her Mayflower chair. 


Where Endicott ’tended his 


The Endicott Beans had a _ thoro’bred 


cow 
That grazed the green by the eage of 
the ma’sh, 
And roamed some rods at. the end of a 
rope, 
Tied to a venerable post of ash. 
One Saturday eve of a July day, 
When the weather was dusty, dry and 


hot, 
While Priscilline strove with the brown 
bread rare, 
And entered the beans in the Boston 
pot, 


She thought of the cow, and how all that 


ay 
Of water she’d had not a single drink, 
And to Cap’n Endicott Bean she called: 
“You’d better water that cow, I think!” 
So Endicott Bean got a bucket big, 
And he filled it full from the old 
pump log, 
And carried it down where the cow had 


een, 
But a her out on the cranberry 
Og. 


He’d forgot that he’d shut the sluice 
gate down, 
That the water might through the 
berries seep, 
And now there sported that thoro’bred 


cow 
In a crystalline flood almost knee 


deep. 
Then rE swore “By the Minot 
I never hev started a v’yage ye 
An’ of made port; but I’m YWicin’ ¥ 


ed — “water that cow an’ not git 


He stood for a moment absorbed in 
thought, 
Then his brain machinery brought 
forth fruits; 
He entered “the berry house by the 
ma’sh, ° 
And wandered he forth wearing high 
gum boots 
Now blithely he caught up his water 


pail, 
Then. merrily 
ma’shes brink 
Now pa he the cow with earessing 


But tae “iimident jade refused to drink. 


- ed from the 


The house stood down by the cranberry ma’sh, 
In the county of Plymouth, old Bay state; 
The dwellers therein were Endicott Bean, 
And Priscilline Aldening, his good mate. + 
retired was Endicott Bean; 
He had caught the codfish of sacred fame 
From Gardiner’s island to Provincetown, 
And his was an honorable, ancient name, 





Priscilline Aldening Endicott aoa 
Came forth to sway in her Mayflower 


chair 
Now, what did she see that froze her 


lood, 
And why did she rumple her thick, 
gray hair? 
There was only Endicott splashing home, 
Contentedly bearing his water pail— 
Why should she be staring with stony 


eyes, 
And why should she shudder and 
screech and wail? 


Alas! we may wonder, then wonder 
s ; 
All ways of a woman are not: yet 
found. 
Alas for poor Endicott splashing home 
Alas for his peace, when the solid 


ground 
He had just attained for his long-loved 
spouse 
Threw her 
precious head, 
Then gave one pitiful, wailing shriek, 
And i her Mayflower chair fell— 
ead. 


A Cansbe there was in that neighbor- 
100d— 
He was Oliver Waldo Humes, M D, 
And to him applied poor Endicott Bean— 
“Of what did my Priscilline die?’ 
asked he. 
The doctor looked wise, and he hemmed 
and he hawed; 
se | pe it’s a simple *nough case,” he 


“That Mistress Endicott Aldening Bean 
Lost her mortal life when she found 
her head.” 


“Avast!” cried the cap’n, “Avast! Belay! 
Her ae she lost when she lost her 
” Pay 


Mayflower cup at his 


“She didn’t,” quoth Oliver Waldo Humes, 
“She lost that when she became your 


wite; 

But she found it sure when she saw you 
splash 

To ¢ ue cow through the water 


And the quickened thought took away 
er 
wor. ue found she had 
a 
Man who didn’t know any better than to 
carry drink to a cow standing up 
to her neck in fresh water.” 


spent it 





Archie. joked over it and started in 
to scrimp again in all sorts of Ways. 
“One evening this villian called and 
borrowed the violin, pleading a con- 
cert where he could make a twenty. 
Archie lent it gladly, and together 
they played over the selections he 
gave as the program. But next morn- 
ing my brother found-himself minus 
both friend and violin. The man had 
forged a large amount and gone. 

“Archie felt sore over the violin, 
but ten times sorer for the deserted 
wife and baby, and was just prepar- 
ing to go with Helen’s love, and offer 
them a home, when the mail man 
handed him a letter containing the 
most vulgar, outburst of abuse from 
this very woman he was hastening to 
aid. It accused him of never having 
paid for the violin, and thereby hav- 
ing driven her husband to dishonesty, 
and demanded the money immediately 
or a suit would follow. 

“That letter was the very hardest 
thing he ever had to bear, but kissing 
his little girl. wife, he took their little 
hoard for the second time, and went 
immediately and paid a second time 
for that accursed violin, without one 
single word explaining her husband’s 
rascality, or exoneration for himself. 
He got a torrent’ of abuse for his 
trouble, and starting all over. again, 
saved up for that blessed baby. Archie 


was poor and struggling in those days, 
and it. meant many.~ privations, but 
they did it bravely.” 

Yes, he was a hero, his heroiam a 
matter between Ged and his own con- 
science. And as I Bazed. on his dead 
face today I felt that this deed he had 
done here below would be found re- 
corded above, and that his harvest 
would be a rich reaping of such deeds. 


. 





A New York Reading Club 

We have in our community, four or 
five miles from any town, a reading 
club. It comprises three school dis- 
tricts; memLership. includes young 
and old of both sexes; meetings are 
held once in two weeks in the winter 
at the homes of members. There are 
usually two or three well written 
papers, music and recitations. Re- 
freshments are limited strictly to ap- 
ples. This was started by some ladies 
who felt the need of more stimulating 
social life. Books are procured from 
the state library at a nominal sum. 
This circle has been of inestimable 
benefit to the community. In connec- 
tion with it there is a magazine club 
which ineludes 12 of the leading mag- 
azines. The total cost of these is 
added up and eo family pays equal- 


ly.—[X. Y,. Z., 





Should Women Do Farm Work? 


BY MARIA HAWLEY 





farmer rises up to boast that 

his wife and daughters are all 
the helpers he needs with his farm 
work, and proceeds to show how 
much healthier and happier they are 
because Of this fact, as well as how 
much *e saves by the assistance of the 
feminine members of the household. 
In one way it is all right to make 
public such statements, and in another 
all wrong. Doubtless there are ladies 
all over the country who would be 
better off for indulging occasionally 
in light and easy outdoor werk on the 
farm, but there are multitudes of oth- 
ers who have no business undertaking 
such tasks at all. A well-balanced, 
sensible man or. woman can read or 
hear accounts of the things women 
have done on the farm without being 
harmed, but, unfortunately, there is 
the other class to dea! with. 

Take driving the team in haying, 
for example. When it is impossible 
to secure help, and the weather 
threatens to ~uin the crop, a healthy, 
strong woman finds great delight in 
helping out by guiUng the team over 
the meadow while ihe loader does its 
careful work. -So far, so good. But 
when she laughingly recounts her 
skill, some young mother with a tiny 
baby feels that she, too, might do 
the same, and save her husband hir- 
ing help. “If Mrs So and So can 
drive their team, so can I,” she rea- 
sons, so she leaves the child in charge 
of an unwilling older sister or brother, 
and sets forth to the hay field to 
drive. The provoked little sister 
neglects the infant, if, indeed, she is 
capable of taking care of it at all, and 


_E VERY once in a while some 


‘the result may be a tiny grave in the 


churchyard. One of these days the 
infants sacrificed needlessly to the 
raising of chickens, the milking of 
cows, and the helping with farm work 
will rise up in judgment to condemn 
the mothers, even if they are cold 
and silent now. 


Danger to Young Girls - 


Often immature young girls coax to 
drive heavy machinery, and are al- 
lowed to do so. Years of dragging 
about are the result of the derange- 
ment of delicate organs, and yet the 
slaughter goes on. Once for all, ne 
girl or woman should be allowed to jolt 
across fields on mowing or reaping 
machines, no matter if the president 
of the United States recommends it. 
It is hard for a man to ride all dav 
with his b k unsupported, and for 
a woman it is slow suicide. Another 
task women often undertake is help- 
ing with the hayfork. On the face of 
it this looks easy, but it is entirely 
too hard for any woman. Delicate, 
growing boys should not be allowed 
to do it, as it is very wearing. Women 
should let it severely alone. 

Such tasks as picking fruit, gather- 
ing gor ogy helping with bees, the 
light tasks of cultivating the garden 
and all the chores, that are so annoy- 
ing to the men during the busy sea- 
son, may well be undertaken by the 
women7if they have time. To bring 
in the tired horses and find the corn 
or oats in the mangers, to have some- 
one willing to do the errands to town, 
to know that the cows will be brought 
up from the pasture and all the other 
light work done is a great help to a 
busy mgn, but it should be only the 
light ‘work. Anything that requires 
heavy lifting or continued exercise in 
the hot sun should be left undone, 
rather than have the girls or women 
lend a hand. Better lose a few dol- 
lars than to pay a great many out to 
the doctor; and worst of all know 
that you have made an-.invalid for 
life in order to save the price of a 
hired man. 

Many a woman is in her grave and 
has a costly monument who might 
t. living today if the money the 
marble shaft represents had been ex- 
pended in hiring a man to help with 
the farm work. 


Mother’s Hour 


BY ELIZABETH 0, GORDON 








Two tear 7 a +4 sky blue eyes; 
At hint o she weeps and cries. 
Two chubby arms around me flim 
Their fond peverocer and tightly cling 
As though they’d fain the time prolonj 
To listen to the bed time song. 
Two white and pinky little rows 
Adorn th» Is—wee baby’s toes; 
A frowzy, sleepy little ne: 
A sticky agg Mittle ki 

A drooping, litt le golden head— 
Sty sweet wee — safe in bed. 
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A department wherein 
readers may = expression to 
arious interests and the 


their ¥ 

vais on ge ~—_ 
to 4 rein they 
may f "dlacuse the vital 
topics to home and 
farm lite. M for this de- 
partment is not 


paid for. It is 


With The Host 


AS I premature in suggesting 

Christmas thoughts? A few 

Christmas ideas have come in 
in response to my request, but only a 
few. It has been warm weather to 
think oi the Yuletide holiday, I know, 
but early Christmas thoughts are best 
thoughts. 

Fair time is here; of course you are 
going to ai least one fair. By the 
way, The Host would like very much 
to know in what ways you find the 
annual fairs of real help to you. 

Where are thé good mothers among 
our Tablers? I wonder if they thor- 
oughly appreciate the great truths 
lying back of some of the frank let- 
ters from our young people of late. 


Her Moods 
A woman is a thing, they say, 
Of moods. To be explicative— 


She points out to a man. the way 
To go—and that’s INDICATIVE. 


At first she does it’ gently, just 
To save a scene compunctive— 

Says that he “may,” not that he “must,” 
And that’s her mood SUBJUNCTIVE. 


If he demurs, does she give way? 
Nay, never for a minute! I’ +" 
Known her to work for many a day 
To win. And that’s INFINITIVES 








But if suggestion, patience, tact, 
Fail, she becomes declarative. 
She orders—and you'd better act 
Goed, when her mood’s IMPERATIVE! 


[Cleveland Leader. 


The Open Forum 


Education Needed 
Dear Host: It is interesting to one 
who was a farmer's boy only a few 
years ago, and who is still a farmer 
of the eld school when professional 
city. life allows week-end vacations, 
to note that so many of the young 








people who.write for your page are. 


frankly interested in some of the 
moral problems which young people 
must face at the present time. Thus 
in your issue for August 7, I notice 
that three writers touch very definite- 
ly some mighty big problems. Espe- 
cially to the point is the letter from 
Indiana Girl. She says: “Something 
is wrong with the girls of our coun- 
try that so many go wrong.” Al- 
low me, as One who in professional 
life has had an opportugpity to study 
that problem, to say that the some- 
thing wrong is largely ignorance on 
very vital problems of life. Our educa- 
tional system provides for  instruc- 
tion in practically everything except 
on the problems on which more boys 
and girls, yes, men and women, go 
wrong than in all other ways to- 
gether. 

The fault lies with parents; but 
these in turn must blame their own 
parents for their ignorance of the 
proper way for teaching children 
some of the fundamental facts about 


life; I see no hopeful way out of. 


the difficulty in this generation except 
by wider circulation of the frank 
books by reliable authors. I wish 
every girl could read some of the 
books by the late Dr Mary Wood-Al- 
len. No serious or frivolous girl could 
read any paragraph ever written by 
that gifted woman physician and not 
be made better and purer thereby. 
And what she has written for young 
men will do them good. They are 
sadly in need of the truth, and their 
conduct is more often due to igno- 
rance than to innate depravity. We 
are surely coming to a time when 
men and women, young and old, will 
recognize that everything is not good 
unless we make it so by serious atten- 
tion to the great moral problems 
which affect human life. You are 
doing a good work by encouraging 
the young people to state their opin- 
fons so oe a! in open letters.—[M. 
A. Bigelow, N Y. 
A Joint Expression 

Dear Host: Having been inspired 
by the noble thoughts expressed by 
Wisconsin Maid it is a pleasure to join 
in her sentiment. [f all young girls 
pf this age would direct their minds 





a 2 os. r Be eH 
dressed to Host,_this office. 


in like channels it would raise the 
thoughts of the young men, to a high- 
er standard. We do not mean to 
wholly blame the young ladies for the 
degeneracy of the age, but we feel that 
they could be its greatest reformers. 
We are young women of 19 and 20 
years, respectively, and we note by 
personal observation that young men 
respect more the young girl who re- 
jects the slightest liberty on their 
part. Here is a school experience. In 
the presence of one of us @ young man 
indulged _in rather disrespectful Jan- 
guage. This was immediately resent- 
ed and in a few days followed an 
humble apology in which he acknowl- 
edged his fault and expressed his ad- 
miration for the girl’s nobility of 
character. He walked a mile through 
driving sleet in order to offer his apol- 
ogy.—[{Two Modest New York Coun- 
try Maids. 

Learning to Farm with Brains 

Dear Host: I think more of the 
boys should write, telling why they 
like the farm. I think it takes more 
brains to run a farm as it should be 
than for any other business. I am a 
student in an. agricultural college and 
I think more should be. I have had 
my eyes opened to many things, vet 
have lived on a farm alli my life. One 
sees life in an entirely different way. 
I make lots of mistakes, but try aot 
to make them the second time. The 
girls have talked so much about liber- 
ties and so on, it would lead some to 
believe most boys are bad. If a girl 
is nice herself and chooses the young 
men who are known to be straight- 
forward there will be no need to talk 
about demanding respect. - One girl 
said many young men were not so bad 
but what a good girl could straighten 
them up. Better let them straighten 
up before. I would like to know what 
most young ladies admire most in 
young men anyway. You know many 
minds run in many different ways. 
Indiana Girl, come again.—([Indiana 
Boy. 

An Old-Fashioned Boy 

Dear Host: After reading A Girl’s 
Frank Opinion, I can keep still no 
longer. She is right when she says 
that a girl cannot be too careful of 
he: words and actions. In our neigh- 
borhood I know_a girl who is, I am 
quite sure, a nice gil, but of whom 
I have heard terrible remarks made 
by boys and young men who were al- 
most strangers. I do not think she is 
altogether to blame for her_ careless 
actions and words, as I have been told 
that the neighborhood from which she 
came was not all that it should be. 
Boys should be more careful in mak- 
ing remarks about girls, especially 
those boys who have sisters. I think 
that much of the evil that now exists 
in this country would be prevented if 
parents would tell their children of 
the dangers. I kmow a few “‘old-fash- 
ioned” girls, God bless them! TI have 
attended an agricultural college for 
three terms, and expect to attend 
more. I shall not marry until some 
“old-fashioned” girl agrees with an 
“old-fashioned” boy in the making of 
a happy home and an “up-to-date” 
farm.—[West Virginia Boy. 


Who Can Help? 


Dear Host: I wonder if some of 
the Tablers would copy some of these 


‘poems for me if they. have them? 


The Last Redoubt, by Alfred Austin; 
The Man with the Hoe, by HZdwin 
Markham; The Wedding Gown, by 
Etta W. Pierce; Poverty and Wealth, 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcgx, *Ostler Joe 
and Lady Byron’s Reply to Lord By- 
ron’s Farewell. I do not know who 
wrote the last two. I lost nearly all 
I had by fire last summer and these 
I have ndt been able to get since. 
The Wedding Gown I want most of 
all; it is very pretty, I think. Send 
care of The Host.—{I. B. 


The trees on the edge of a forest 
always grow the biggest—they get the 
first fierceness of the storm, and dig- 
ging their roots down deep demanii 
from the earth-mother the sustenance 
necessary. for their on. The 
man in the forerank of life must 
stand, face or retire on the same 
equation, 
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BY M. BC CASWELL 





I soaked _— = a water, hot; I packed 


er 
I put on mustard plasiers and gave her 
quinine twice, } 
And then I put her into bed with hot | 
stones at her feet, } 
And sent for Dr Tommie Tripp, 
lives across the street. 
Now, a is my cousin; he likes to 
lay with me, 
whatever happens, 


who 


maces we. never 

ree. 

So own telephoned bim by calling 
from the gate 

He came right over running; I didn’t 
have to wait. 

He made a xamination with Auntie’s 
microsco 

And ome ny 3 operation seemed to be her 

° 





pe. 
She ae ‘appendicitis the very hardest | 
And if Ta no objection, 
He hurried up I tell you—’twas getting 


we'd operate 


I unew I could not meee unless I knew 
my darling’s fate; 
We wor ae — ang table to lay the pa- 


Some bandages and scissors, and a knife 
fro rother. John. 

I "tended to the ether, (‘twas smelling | 8° 
salts you know), | 

While Tommie operated—He seemed so 
dreadful slow! 

He made , deep incision, 
long I gu 

I almost fainted when I saw the blood 
run, I confess. 

The blood was*from his finger; 
it quite a gash, 

He didn’t say a swear word but I'm 
sure he thought of “dash.” 

We wrapped it in a bandage and went 
to work ence more 


two inches 


he cut 
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DON’T BUY A 


HEATING PLANT 


of any kind, from any- 
body, anywhere, at any 
— —_ pa read this 
Modern Sys- 
tems of Tome Heating. 
It tells you just emectip 
what you want to know 
: oot = eating, et 
Heating n, descr ap us- 
Book N ih oops ee os trates our line of 
Hot Air Furnaces at $25.11 and Up 
Hot Water Boilers at $30.25 and Up 
Steam Heating Boilers at $40.50and Up 
Send us a sketch plan of your building, tell 
us. whether you are interested in hot air, hot 
water or steam heating and we will send you 
free a detailed estimate and on receipt of your 
order a heating plan by means of which you 
can install your own outfit, save one-third 
to one-half and take no risk whatever. 
Our two-year guarantee is absolute, 
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And ———~" way down inside her the 
bunch that made her sore. 

He a ~ Eve found ‘the trouble: just 

k here quick and see,” | 

And took a — new nickle and held 


up to me. 
She sonar 5 45 got in mischief some 
time lon long ago, 
But not sinee IT have had her: that fact 
I simply know. 


We gave her salt solution and got her 
well so quick } 

That no one who has seen her will be- 
lieve she has been sick; 

And then we put our hats on and hur- 
ried down the street 





To buy a bag of peanuts; we wanted 
some to eat. 


Zou to ab 

to introduce. rene jaa» wea aa 

friends and so os. We tell 

you can bend ny your 
cairn ooer erage four Fy stamps to pay 

, ete. e will iz cards 

return mail ey ag abont our other sets. 

= = s AN ©O., Dept. ~A&, 

» Mass. 





Wateon E. Coleman, 
Washington, D.C. Books trea. 
Highest references. Best results. 


PATENT 


BEITEVER SO 
HUMBLE ‘hers x0 race 


like home. 


The Magazine GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
each month helps make a home out of a house; 
a family of individuals. $1.00 a year. 

With this Journal both one year $1.50 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO.,, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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YEAR’S FREE TRIAL and FREIGHT PAID 
Write for Our Illustrated Stove Book 
Select any stove you wish, and we will send {z, freight pre- 
i one year's approval. 


satisfactory im every way, we will remove the stove and 
feturn your money without a cent of cost to you, 


GOLD COIN STOVES 


mean a clear saving to of from $5.60 to $20.00 
| oy ath — and yom peu en good a stove as m 


use “everywhere, urnished in newest designs, 
with every device for saving of fuel and Jabor, 
Catalog—it 


will pay you. GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 1 Oak Si., Troy, &.¥. 


If not found perfectiy 


AT FACTORY PRICES 
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in writing, Standard for 50 years, thou- 
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Isn’t It a 


Beauty ? - 





latest production. A high-grade, small bore, double 
gun. Just what the .sportsman has always 


small game Ideal 


for ladies. 


oes tah sanded fe loads, black or smokeless 
Peel MWC E F. shot cartridge or 44 X. L. shot 
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Here’s Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


You can save enough real money in getting a Kala- 
mazoo, to buy most of your fuel—pay your taxes, 
buy a dressor suit ofclothes materially increase your 
bank balance. You get the best made—the most econonr 
‘cal—the most satisfactory stove or range to be had any- ' 
where at any price With an actual cash saving of from™ 
$5 to $40 on your purchase: Hundreds of thousands 
of satisfied users nave told us this is true. 

We make it easy for any responsible person to own 
a Kalamazoo. We are the manufacturers. You get 
owest factory prices, 360-days’ approval test, and our 
onvenient terms. Take your choice 







































Write for Catalog No. 100 and special terms. 
gives you all the necessary information about buy- ¢ 
using a good stove orrange. Compare our prices and quality ¥ 
th others, prove for yourself what you save in buying a Kalamazoo for 
cash orontime. Freight prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed, : 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Direct to You. 











FINE POST CARDS FOR YOU 


Can You Cut Out This Puzzle and 
7 -Put It Together : 


Cut-out Puzzies are a great fad these days. They are interesting and educational 
and a wonderful training for the eye. Can'you cut this one out and put.it together 
as it belongs? If you Re them together just right, they will fit perfectly and tell 
you something that will interest i. It looks rather hard at first glanee, but you 
should be able to do it with a little study. re Anne f we want you to try it and our 
reward offered below will pay you well for your trouble. 
































We want to see how many persons can put this puzzle together getting each piece in 
its right place. There are 10 pieces in all and we want you to cut them out, trim 
them neatly and paste them on a piece of paper. This is a practical puzzle. After 
you have cut the pieces out, trimmed them and found out how they go,we want you to 
paste them on a piece of paper, write — name and address on it and send to us 
with 4 cents in postage stamps, and, to pay you for your trouble, we will send you 
10 assorted post cards, art, picture, historic, hamorous, etc., designs. We 
have a wonderful assortment. When we send you these 10 cards we, will also 
tell you how you can 5et Without Cost our new post card series, including 
100 Around the World Views,” ‘‘24 Rulers of the World,” “Poets and Flowers,” 
etc. Just send your solution of the Cut-Out Puzzle and 4 cents postage to 


Popular Fashions, Dept. 3, Springfield, Mass. 




















GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


is the marvel of Twentieth century 
ournalism, and it should be in every 
ome, Reaches over a million readers 
each month. $1.00 a year. 
With this Journal both one year $1.50 
THE ELPS PUBLISHING CO., 
Pigprinatield, Mass. 
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BY CLARENCE M, WEED 


IE various forms of iris, the fleur- 

de-hs cr blue Hag of France, are 

among the most decorative of 
the hardy flowers that may be set out 
in September—the earlier the better. 
Everyone knows the familiar German 
iris, and more people should become 
acquainted with the slender beauty of 
the Siberian iris, the stately Oriental 
iris and the lovely Japanese iris. 

All these irises are especially suita- 
ble for the: yard of the farm home. 
They are inexpensive, and once started 
increase from year. to year. They 
thrive in sunshine or in partial shade 
and make a beautiful display along the 
walk, fence or hedge. 

The clumps of irises should be di- 
vided about once in three years. 
Early September is a good time to 
make the division,-as it énables the 
plants to get established in their new 
location before winter. _It is also a 
good time to buy plants to start a new 
bed or to enlarge an old one. 

There are now a@ great many sorts 
of German iris in addition to the 
white, blue and yellow kinds one com- 
monly sees. Many of these are ex- 
quisitely colored in ‘hues of lilac, 
mauve and purple. They are listed in 
the catalogs of most of the large seed 
houses so that one can easily select 
the kinds that seem most likely to be 
pleasing. 

Next to the German iris in attrac- 
tiveness for the home grounds, I 
should place the slender, graceful Si- 
berian. Three distinct types of these 
are commonly grown. One is white 
and is very attractive when grown in 
clumps, intermingled with the more 
common purple or purple and white 
streaked form. The third variety is 
ealled the Oriental. While commonly 
considered simply a variety of the Si- 
berian, it is one of the most useful and 
distinct of the whole group. It is 
thoroughly hardy, multiplies rapidly, 
thrives either in sunshine or in shade 
and yields an abundance of dark pur- 
ple blossoms, which are exceedingly 
decorative. It is certainly one of the 
most desirable plants for the home 
grounds. 

If you would have some blossoms 
which will surprise most people who 
see them and will give you a border 
that will attract attention from far 
and near, get a good sized clump of 
some of the larger forms of the Japa- 
nese. These magnificent blossoms are 
among the most wonderful develop- 
ments in the world of flowers, yet they 
may be easily grown in any border 
garden. They blossom later than the 
other irises, generally not until July, 
and the great flowers are borne on 
stalks, three or four feet high.. These 
irises may be raised from seed if you 
are willing to wait two or three years 
for them to mature. 


Some of Nature’s Wonders 
T's tallest trees in the world 





grow in Australia. They are 
the eucalyptus, and some have 
attained a hight of 495_feet. The big 
trees of California, known as sequoias, 
come next, with 250 to 400 feet and a 
diameter which sometimes exceeds 35 
feet. One of these trees has been es- 
timated to be 3300 years old. That 
means that this tree was a seedling in 
1400 B C, and all through the making 
of what We know as ancient and mod- 
ern ‘history it was peacefully growing 
in a Californian valley. But even this 
tree is young, compared with what is 
known as the ‘Dragon tree of Orotava 
in the Canary islands. When the 
Spaniards landed there in 1402 its di- 
ameter was very nearly 42 feet. It 
was finally destroyed in 1851 and the 
wood made into walking sticks and 
snuff boxes.. Jts age has been esti- 
mated at from 8000 to 10,000 years. 
Bamboo, which, you know, is a form 
of giant grass, grows to be 120 feet 
high and a foot in diameter. It some- 
times.‘grows at the rate of 3 feet a 
d 


The ancie=t Egyptians who wrought 
such wonders in stone had no dyna- 
mite or blasting powder with which to 
split the granite. They availed them- 
selves of the force of nature. There 


a 


are quarries near the first. cataract of 
the. Nile showing rows of wedge. 
shaped holes cut in the rock. Wedges 
of dry wood were driven into these, 
When wet with water the expansion 
of the wood split the rock, though this 
special rock is hard granite or syenite, 
It is said that the same process ig 
used in some places now. 

Did. you. ever think of the grass, 
the flowers and the plants as working 
—as busy little beings? Did you ever 
think how, if they were lazy, and re- 
fused to do their share, it would di- 
rectly affect yourself? Dr Horaca 
Brown has estimated that 100 square 
yards of leaves working in sunshine 
for-five hours might make one pound 
of starch. 

You never realized that the grass 
in your -pasture is working, did you? 
The cow and calf which feed on the 
acre of pasture during the summer, 
all the work which can be done on the 
beef which they put on, every mouse, 
every bird, every insect, which lives 
on that acre derives all its energy 
from the actiVity of the plant life 
thereon. The work which you do with 
your brain or muscle involves the 
consumption of food which has been 
formed by busy little plants under the 
warm rays of the sun. Thus the sun 
is the motive power for all animal 
and human activity, and the lowly 
little plants which we ruthlessly spurn 
under foot are the mediums through 
which this power is transmitted into 
energy. The plants furnish food for 
certain classes of animals, these ani- 
mals in turn furnish food for other 
animals and for men, and from the 
nourishment thus obtained come all 
the great things and deeds of hu- 
manity in -this wenderful world of 
ours.. Do you wonder that once upon 
a time great numbers of people were 
sun worshipers? 


The Rend to School 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT 








I know.the best way back to school, 
These first days in September. 

Would you be glad to know the rule? 
It’s easy to remember. 

Just keep along the sunny way, 
And out of Sleepy Hollow, - 

And turning from the Path of Play, 
The Road to Duty follow. 


You cannot miss it, though you try, 
For everybody’s going 
The selfsame way as you and TI, 
With eager hearts and glowing. 
And every mile or so we hear 
The happy school-bells ringing; 
d who has not an answering cheer? 
And who would keep from singing? 


The cheery world of out-of-doors 
Is never glad to leave us; 

But all the school-friends, many scores, 
Are ready to receive us. 

So when the school-bell rings, let's find 
The Sunny Path, and follow 

The Duty Road, and leave behind 
Playtime and Sleepy Hollow. 





Impure food is responsible for many 
deaths each year. It gives insufli- 
eient nourishment, affects the stom- 
2h or other organs of the body in- 
juriously, and thus saps the’ strength 
and prepares the system for the easy 
intrusion of deadly disease germs. 
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Couldn’t Catch Up 
“My stars! That man shot at us, 
didn’t he?” 
“Yes, the bullet's still following us.” 
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September Patterns 


HERE is nothing so difficult 
| about these designs that any 
home dressmaker need hesitate 





to undertake them. No 2704 is a 
Ladies Shirt -Waist, with long or 
three-quarter sleeves and separate 


turn-down or Dutch collar. A smart 
yet simple design for linen, madras 
and French flannel. Sizes~32, 34, 36, 
88, 40, 42, 44 and 46-inch bust. 

No 2849—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt 
Waist, with Dutch and standing col- 
lar. Made with tucks in front and 

















Some Practical Patterns 


back and one-seam tucked sleeves. 
Suitable for lawn and nainsook. Sizes 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 

No 2387—Ladies’ House Dress, con- 
sisting of a waist with high or Dutch 
neck and long or elbow sleeves, and 
an attached seven-gored skirt. Suit- 
able for development in any of the 
washable materials. Sizes 82, 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 

No 3003—-Girls’ Reefer. Tan covert 
cloth, or red broadcloth would be 
equally stylish for this design. Sizes 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 

No 2983—Girls’ Dress, with princess 
panel and long or _ three-quarter 
sleeves, A dressy design. Sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. 

How to Order 

These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by number of our Pattern De- 
partment, this office. Be sure to state 
size wanted. 


A New Shirtwaist 


The dainty design for shirt Waist 
front, collar and cuffs shown in No 
086 is to be worked solid in French 
embroidery with mercerized cotton. 
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No 698+ Shirt Waist Set 


The centers of the forget-me-nots 
may be pierced and worked in eye- 
let if desired; also the six small cir- 
cles. We can supply our readers with 
this pattern stamped on the four most 
popular and serviceable waist fabrics 
as follows: On 2% yds 40-inch lawn, 
45 cents; on 3 yds poplin, tan or 
white, 80 cents; on 3 yds soisette, 70 
cents; on 2% yds 36-inch linen, $1.70; 
perforated pattern, 12 cents; material 
to work waist, 20 cents. 
Order by number of our Fancy- 
Pattern Department, this office, 
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Fruit Butters and Marmalades 


BY GERALD M’CARTHY 


HE writer of this paper while 
connected with a state agricul- 
tural imstitution once pub- 

lishe4 a method for making apple but- 
ter. Soon afterward he was in receipt 
of letters from different parts of the 
country asking him if he could se- 
cure for the writers a supply of “Old 
fashioned apple butter.” The making 
of appetizing and wholesome fruit 
butters and marmalades offers a 
chance for farm girls to turn an hon- 
est penny by supplying the market 
with this now almost forgotten dainty 
of our boyhood days. 

Success with Butters 

For making fruit butters the species 
most in demand are, in the order of 
their importance, apple, crab, quince, 
peach, wild cherry and pear. Only 
perfectly ripe fruit is satisfactory, and 
every speck must be-cut out, but oth- 
erwise @ second grade of fruit may be 
used. The cores and parings from 
evaporated fruit may be worked up 
into butters, provided they are taken 
promptly before they have begun to 
discolor. Peaches and plums must 
pitted, but some of the pits should be 
cracked dnd the kernels added to the 
fruit mass. The skins, cores and seeds 
are not removed. 

Crush or chop the fruit as thorough- 
ly as practicable and place in a heavy, 
enameled kettle. Cover with fruit 
juice of the same variety, or with 
clean; soft water, and simmer at be- 
low 200 degrees F, with constant stir- 
ring, until the mass is soft enough to 
pass through a sieve or colander to re- 
move the skins, cores and seeds. To 
th? smooth paste from the colander 
for each 100 pounds add 45 pounds of 
brown sugar. The further addition of 
one pound of pure tartaric acid cry- 
stals will supply a needed and whoie- 
some fruit acid in which most Ameri- 
can fruits are deficient. Spices may 
be added te taste or as tle market 
demands. Apple paste alone is rather 
insipid, and it is customary to add 
grated orange or lemon peel or green 
ginger root. 

The above procedure makes “mar- 
malade” or fruit puree, which should 
keep well in ordinary, covere. buckets, 
stored in a cool, dark, dry place. 

Fruit butter differs from marmalade 
only in having molasses or syrup sub- 
stituted-. wholly or in part for the 
sugar and it is always highly spiced 
with ground cinnamon, cloves or nut- 
meg. A fine quality of apple butter 
can be made by taking 20 pounds of 
sugar and two gallons of New Orleans 
molasses for 100 pounds of fruit paste 
and spicing to taste. 


Life Growing Longer—Statistics are 
usually dry reading, but the facts they 
prove are often of the greatest in- 
terest. For instance, they prove that 
during the 17th and 18th centuries 
human life increased in length at the 
rate of about four years per century. 
During the first three-quarters of the 
19th century, the increase was at the 
rate cf nine years; at present, in 
Massachusetts, it is lengthening at the 
rate of about 14 years, while in Prus- 
sia, the land of medical discovery and 
its applicatien, it has attained the high 
mark of years. Of course, this is 
largely due to the general better 
methods of living, and to the in- 
creased knowledge of diseases and 
methods of prevention. What a fas- 
cinating possibility is held out to us! 
If the length of life is steadily in- 
creasing, as it surely is, so also is the 
deferment of the period of senility. 
Old people were never so young as 
today, and the promise of the future 
was never so bright for the retention 
of all the faculties in old age as it is 
now. 


Red Cabbage, a German Dish— 
Quarter a cabbage, cut out the core 
and chop the remaining portion fine. 
Wash, drain and cook fast in boiling 
water (salted) for 15 minutes. Drain 
and place in a saucepan in which has 








“been heated 1 tablespoon butter. Add 


1 teaspoon each sugar, salt, chopped 
parsley and thyme, a bit of celery, % 
cup minced onion and 1 cup chopped 
sour apple. Cover and place where 
it will simmer very slowly for 2 hours, 
adding a little water as necessary to 
prevent burning. When ready to 
serve add 1 tablespoon butter and 
% cup Rhine wine.—[R. M. F. B. 


“Men, women and children must 
eat to lve; more than should be the 


























Beautiful cotton 
dresses need not be 













quality, fast color, 
and pretty new pat- 
terns that make up 
into beautiful dress- 
es of moderate cost 
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American Girl Post Cards 
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FOR women who 

keep house as well 

_as those who just 
“live,” the 

FOR magazine Goop 
ALL 


HousEKBEPING 
every monthhas 


something of in- 
WOMEN terest and help- 
fulness. $1 a year. 
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— SHUTTLE, 


ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH 


It brightens the home B 
contented Seem, 
forward to. 


charm peculiar to 








NE="REME 


The atmosphere of HOME will always exist in 
the homes where there is a NEW HOME 


SEWING 
MACHINES 


life of the housewife, gives her a cheerful and@ 
the family sewing becomes a pleasure looked 


Mave youa NEW HOME? 
HZ not, your home girele is not complete, The NEW mOxME a" YY 


tself; it ministers alike to each mem 


household and nk such excellent work that it is looked upon as 
essential part which harmonizes the fami! 


e your family 


circie, Mak 


pas eomplete by installing a NEW HOME. 


We have oer owe 
product and have dealers all parts 
NEW HOME” can Ei sondiated from 
mever runs out. 


m of dealers for the sale om 8 Giotcihation of our 
of the world. paar a tes T achines 
ealer 


bearing name 


our autho: s only... Warranty 


If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. G. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 
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ets at at Wrecking Prices! 


and = offer our customers rarer anda 
Wariety of designs than you can from 
| other single concern. Compared with regular re- 
furnitere store 
Compared with in: re concerns p 
we save you from 30 to 60 per cent. All home 
nishl. lustrated and described in our catalog are 
absolutely brand new and Wedo aes a | 
used of any character. We can 


new furnishings in tare quantities cheaper -y by. we 
can usec furnishings in small quantities. 
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$8.00 Buys This Beautiful] Write for FREE Catalog Ho. 25 
Dining Table! rm is sat pe to all wpe ask for it 


WRECKING CO, 35th & tron sts. CHICAGO 


of kinds. 
Coverings in theirexact natural colors true 
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dollar to. publish this book. We 
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Do Not Think of Buying a Gasoline Engine Without It 











The things that should decide you in selecting the right engine are: what wilbit cost 
to run the engine—(1) how much gasoline does it use; (2) how many parts are there to 


THE OLDS ENGINE 


is the most economical engine to run. 


(1) The gasoline cost is very low because the new Seager 
mixer automatically makes exactly the right mixture of gas 
and air all the time. 

(2) It is the simplest because it has no. smal! delicate 
parts to get out of adjustment. 

(3) You are guaranteed against ‘buying any repairs for 
one year because we make the following proposition: 

We agree to replace, free of charge, any part of an Olds 
Engine that breaks or becomes" worn, FROM ANY CAUSE 
WHATSOEVER, within one year from date of shipment, 
provided the replacement is one you think should be borne 
by the manufacturer. YOU ARE TO BE THE ONL 
JUDGE. There is to be no argument, no delay in returning 
old parts and getting new ones; you decide and I abide by 
your decision. 

This makes a big possible saving to you the first year 
when 99 per cent. of your troubles would naturally come. 


(4) The Seager mixer has no moving parts—once ad- 
justed it is adjusted for a lifetime. 

(5) The Olds Type A Engine has no gasoline pump. 
The piston sucks the gasoline into the mixer automatically. 

(6) The Olds water — is a- separate casting. In 
case of freezing, this part alone can be replaced at-slight ex- 
pense, instead of having to buy.a whole engine bed and 
cylinder. 

(7) A guarantee is limited by the financial responsibility 
of the concern making it. Ask your banker whether we are 
for what we say, 





oline pump get out of order; (6) if water is left in the engine and it freezes, what 


get out of order; (3) what will the repairs cost;.(4) will the mixer always work; (5) will 
e 
will have to be replaced; (7) if it is guaranteed, what is the guarantee worth. 


There are cheaper engines made that are painted just 
as prettily as ours,. and their catalogues contain many 
tempting claims and make many attractive promises; but 
in spite of all that Has been claimed and promised about 
other gaSoline enginés Selling at ‘all ‘kinds -of prices, we 
have been making steadily for 30 years an engine that has 
become the standard of the world... 

An engine that is.as finely-built as the -Olds; that»has 


Olds quality of materia} and.workmanship, backed by. our. 


kind of a guarantee, or- with .a, record of. so many. thou- 
sands of satisfied customers, could not be successfully sold 
for.any less than our price. . 


The United States Gbverniient uses them in its military ~ 


posts; A ae ea work of spraying and irrigating, because 
the Ol engines have: stood the > mest severe.tests they 
could put them to. % . 
Every farmer who requires an engine can afford an Olds 
Engine. It does not_pay-te buy.a-eheap machine-of any 
kind, and the price you pay for an Olds is only a slight 
per cent.. over what it costs ‘us to bulld’ them right... We 


make so many in a year we can afford to: have ‘our .per- ”) 


centage of profit small. _ You are really getting-an engine 


of the very highest possible onality at the ice. - In 


fact, you get all of your money’s worth—one hundred cents’. 


worth for every dollar. 

Our catalogue mailed you free tells you just what you 
should know about an engine... Write for it today before 
you forget it. ‘ : 

Write me personally telling. me what you want the 
engine to do, and you will get a personal etter from me 
that will give you the facts you want. . To save time you 
can write to my nearest representative. 


J, B. SEAGER, Gen. Mgr. 


Seager Engine W 
Formerly Olds Gas Power Ca, 

Main Office and Factory, 905 Seager Street 

LANSING, MICHIGAN 


‘ 5 these 
Binghamton, N. Y., 
Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
Bath, N. Y., Sept. B-Ocet.1 
Fonda, N. Y., Sept. 27-30 
Grangers’ Picnic, 
. & Williamagrove, Pa. 
Interstate vee: 
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Belvidere Fair, Belvidere, x J. 


Fair, Flemington, N. J... agerstown Fair, 
Hagerstown, Md. Timonium Fair, Timonium 
Md. Wilmington Fair. ington, Del 
Salisbury Fair, ‘Sati ; M@.-- Pocemoke Fair. 
Pocomoke, Md. . - @ ers’ Pienic, Center Hall, 
Pa, - West Chester Fair, West Chester, Pa. 








Every man has-a hobby. Mine is 
building ‘engines that are so good. the 
user will want his neighbor to have 
one.. I insist on every Olds Engine 
becoming an Olds salesman. 

- Anybody can paint a cheap engine 
to look goad; I. never_built cheap 
goods: and never will. When I took 
hold. of this business my task was 
easy because I did not have to start 
a new concern. It had already gone 
through” over. twenty years of suc- 
cess. The Olds engine was.a magni- 
ficent engine, -but now it is 100 per 
cent. better than ever before—better 
material; better mixer; no gasoline 
pump; ‘automobile .quality ~ cylinder; 
jump spark ignifion—five parts only, 
all of which are stationar instead 
of thirty moving parts as in the old 
style igniters; removable -valves: 


y. 
- simplicity; ,threé separate. inspec- 


tions;. eeonomy * and certainty of 


Everyone -will’ be. satisfied with an 
Olds Engine—he cannot help it. I 
care more for having a. pieased Olds 
user-than I.do.to sella large number 
of engines. -Evety user of an Olds 
Engine must be satisfied—I will not 
have any other kind of a customer. 

_T guarantee every Olds Engine to 
be in-perfect running order when it 
pe pet od the: =z aps F see hen or 
engine you get is all right, 
the high"Olds standard is maintained. 
It is the best you can buy, whether 
you pay -more’ or less than the Glds 


price. 
..., B.-SEAGER, Gen. Mgr. _ 





OLDS GAS' POWER COMPANY 


BRANCHES 
IN—R. W. HART...2..2..-..--.-2 6504 Beverly 
PAUL ADELPHMA.—Staliaticn & Conrey -.-1815 Market Street 


BINGHAMTON, N. ¥.—R. H. Deyo & Co...26 Washington 
KANSAS CITY—Freeman 


Field......:..--..1226 W. 1ith 


St. 
CITY: St. 
OMAHA, NEB.—W. S. Weaver-......-..-.-1018 Farnum St. 
MINNEAPOLIS—E. S. Weod St. 


313 Se. 














